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Nuns. 1. Tuzsbar, March 20, 1750. 


Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo, 
Per quem magnus equos Aurunce flexit alumnus, 
Si vacat, et placid: rationem admittitis, edam. 


Juv. 


HE difficulty of the firſt addreſs on 
any new occaſion, is felt by every 
> man in his tranſactions with the 
world, and confeſſed by the ſettled and regular 
duced into all languages. Judgment was 
wearied with the inextricable - of 


no motive to preference ; and it was W 
convenient that ſome eaſy method of intro- 


duction ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which, if it 


wanted the allurement of novelty, might 
enjoy in its place the ſecurity of preſcription. 


ele eee 
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ſelves before the publick, without wiſhing 
that ſuch ceremonial modes of entrance had 
been anciently eſtablithed, as might have freed 
them from the dangers which the too ardent 
leber of pleaſing is certain to produce, and 
precluded the 1 ſoftening 
abruptneſs. 8 


Tux epic writers, indeed, have found the 
proemial part of the poem ſuch an addition 
to their laborious undertaking, that they have 


almoſt unanimouſly adopted the firſt lines of 


Homer, and the reader needs only be informed 
of the ſubject to know BE 
cn 


— _ 


| Sov fin dimes nonkien is hitherto the 
peculiar diſtinction of heroic poetry, and has 


never been legally extended to the lower or- 


devs of literature, but ſeems to be conſidered 
a5 an hereditary privilege, to be enjoyed only 
vy thote who can claim it from their alliance 

869 GER 


Tux rules Which an obſervation of the 
.njudicious uſe of this prerogative fuggefted to 
Horace may, indeed, be applied to the di- 
| rection 
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reftion of candidates for inferior fame ; andit 
may be proper for all to remember, that they 
ought not to raiſe expectation which it is not 
in their power to ſausfy, anc} that it is more 
into flame, than flame ſinking into ſmoke. 


Var tho' this precept has been long recei- 
. 
that delivered it, and its conformity to the 
ſome, as well fince as before his time, who 
have thought it no deviation from modeſty to 
themſelves entitled by indiſputable merit to an 
clevationsnot allowed in commonlife. They, 
perhaps, believed that when, like Thucydides, 
they bequeathed to mankind ainge i; as, an 
late for cuer, it was an additional favous 
to inform them of its value. 


IT may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous to chim, 
on certain occaſions, too little than too much. 
There is ſomething captivating in ſpirit and 
intrepidity , to which we often yield, as to a 
— . 
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hay of an author entering the 
world ; unlefs it may be comprehended under 
his general pofnion, that a man may lawfully 
praiſe himſeff for thoſe qualities which cannot 
be known but from his own mouth ; as when 
he is among ſtrangers, and can probably have 
no opportunity of an actual exertion of his 
powers. That the caſe of an author is pa- 
rallel will ſcarcely be granted, becauſe he ne- 
ceffarily diſcovers the degree of his merit to 
his judges, when he folicits their ſuffrages. - 
But it ſhould be remembered, that unleſs hig 
„ 
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. ; 
Ix love, the tate which fills the heart with | 
2 degree of ſolicitude next that of an author, 
it has been held a maxim, that ſucceſs 'is 
moſt eaſily obtained by indirect and concealed = 
and thoſe whom diſappointments have taught * 
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experience, endeavour to conceal their paſſhon 


till they believe that their miſtreſs wiſhes for 


the diſcovery. The fame method, if it were 
praQticable to writers, would fave many cam- 
plaints of the partiality of the world, the 
ſeverity of the age, and the capricesof criticiſm. 
IF a man could glide imperceptibly into the 
favour of the publick, and only proclaim his 
pretenſions to literary honours when he is ſure 
of not being rejected, he might commence 
author with better hopes, as his failings might 


eſcape contempt, though he ſhall never attain 
excellence ſufficient to excite much regard. 


Bur fince the publick ſuppoſes every man 
that writes ambitious of applauſe, as fome 
ladies have taught themſelves to believe that 


every man intends love, who expreſſes civility, 


the miſcarrige of any new endeavour in learn- 
ing raiſes an unbounded contempt, indulged 
by moſt minds without ſeruple, as an honeſt 
triumph over unjuſt claims, and exorbitant 
expectations. The artifices of thoſe who put 
themſelves in this hazardous ſtate, have there- 
fore been multiplied in proportion to their 
fear as well as their ambition ; and are to be 


J 
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ted at once by the two great movers of the 
human mind, the defire of good, and the fear 
of evil. Fer who can wonder that, thus 


themſelves has been the ufta? refoge of diurnal | 
writers, in vindication of whoſe practice ie 
may be faid, that whit it wants in prudence is 
ſupplies by fincerity, and who at leaſt may 
plead, that if their boaſts deceive any into the | 
peruſal of their performances, they defraud 
them of but little time. 
an carrier b 
 Mamento cita mors venit, aut victoria lata. 


The queſtion concerning the merit of the 
day is ſoon decided, and we are not conn 
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ned to toil thro half a folio, to be convinced 
that the writer has broke his promiſe. 
ws 4 

Ir is one among many reaſons for which I 
purpoſe to endeavour the catertainment of 


my countrymen by a ſhort eſſay on Tucklay 


and Saturday, that I hope not much to tire 
thoſe whom I ſhall not happen to pleaſe ; and 
if I ama not commended for the beauty of my 
works, to be at leaſt pardoned for their brevity : 
but whether my expectations are moſt fixed 
on pardon or priilc, I think it not neceſſary to 
diſcover z for having accurately weighed the 
reaſons for arrogance and ſubmiſſion I find 
them fo nearly equiponderant, that my impati- 
ence to try the event of my firſt performance 
will not ſuffer me to attend any longer the 
trepidation of the balance. 


Tree are, indeed, many conveniencies al- 
moſt peculiar to this method of publication, 
which may naturally ftatter the author, whe- 
ther he be confident or timorous. The man te 
whom the extent of his knowledge, or tlic 
ſprightlineſs of his imagination, has, in his own 
opinion, already ſecured the praiſes of the 
world, willingly takes that way of diſplaying 


his abikties which will ſooneſt give him an op- 


B 4 por- 
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portunity.of hearing the voice of fame, and it 
heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
places he ſhall hear what he is now writing, 
read with ecſtaſies to morrow. He will often 
of a large treatiſe muſt proceed with anxiety, 
left, before the completion of his work, the 
attention of the publick may have changed its 
object; but that he who is confined to no 
through all its variations, and catch the Aura 
 pepularis, the gale of favour, from what point 
ſoever it ſhall blow. 


Non is the proſpect leſs likely to caſe the 
doubts of the cautious, and allay the terrours 
of the fearful, for to ſuch the ſhortneſs of every 
fingle paper is a powerful encouragement. He 
milar parts of an extenſive plan, or fears to be 
loſt ina complicated ſyſtem, may yet hope to 
adjuſt a few pages without perplexity ; and if, 
when he turns over the repoſitories of his me- 
| mory, he finds his collection too ſmall for a 
volume,he may yet have enough tv furniſh out 
an effay. He that is afraid of laying out too 
much time upon an experiment of which he 
fears the event, perſuades himſelf that a few 

days 
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days will ſhew him what he is to expect from 
his learning and his genius. If he thinks his 
own judgment not ſufficiently enlightned, he 
may, by attending the remarks which every 
paper will produce, inform himſelf of his miſ- 
takes, rectify his opinions, and extend his 
views. If he ſuſpefts that he may with too 
little premeditation encumber himſelf by an un- 
wicldy ſubject, he may quit it without con- 
feſſing his ignorance, and paſs to other topicks 
leſs dangerous, or more traftable. And if he 
finds, with all his induſtry, and all his artif- 
ces. that he cannot deſerve regard, or cannot 
attain it, he may let the deſign fall at once, and, 
without injury to others or himſelf, retire to 
amuſements of greater pleaſure, or to ſtudies 
of better proſpect. 


WE 
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| Stare lace neſeit, perewnt ogfigia mille 
— ungala 
campum. Srartus. 


HAT the mind of man is never fo 

tisfed with the objects "before it, but 
is hays breaking away from the preſent mo- 
"ment, and Joſing itſelf in ſchemes of future 
felicity that we forget the proper uſe of the 
time now in our power, to provide for the 
enjoyment of that which, perhaps, may 
never be granted us, has been frequently re- 
marked ; and as this practice is a very com- 
modious ſubject of raillery to the gay, and of 
declamation to the ferious, it has been ridi- 
culed with all the plcafantry of wit, and ex- 
aggerated with all the amplifications of rheto- 
ric. Every inſtance, by which its abſurdity 
might appear moſt flagrant, has been 
ſtudiouſly collected; it has been marked with 
every epithct of contempt, and all the tropes 


. and figures have been called forth againſt it. 


CensuRe i is willingly indulged, becauſe it 
always 


Hen Af . 


eſcaped vulgar obſervation. And the pleaſure 
of wantoning in common topicks is fo tempt- 
ing to a writer, that he cannot eaſily reſign 
it; a train of ſentiments generally received 
enables him to ſhine without labour, and to 
conquer without a conteſt. Tt is ſo eaſy to 
laugh at the folly of him who lives only in 
idea, refuſes immediate eaſe or diſtant pleaſures, 
and, inſtead of enjoying the bleſſings of life, 
lets life glide away in preparations to enjoy 
chem; it affords ſuch opportunities of trium- 
phant exultations, to exemplify the uncer- 
tainty of human ftate, to rouſe-mortals from 
their dream, and inform them of the ſilent 
celerity of time, that we may reaſonably be- 
keve moſt authors willing rather to tranſaut 
than examine ſo advantageous a principle, amd 


more inclined to purſue a track fo ſmooth anus 
_ foflowery, 2 


it leads to truth. 


— forwatd lies futs- 
rity ſeems the unavoidable 2 
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dition of a being, whoſe motions are gradual, 
and whoſe life is progreſſive : as his powers 
are limited, he muſt uſe means for the attain- 
ment of his ends, and muſt intend firſt what 


he performs laſt ; as, by continual advances - 


from his firſt ſtage of exiſtence, he is perpetu- 
ally varying the horizon of his proſpects, he 
muſt always diſcover new motives of action, 
new excitements of fear, and allurements of 
defire. 


Tu end, therefore, which, at preſent, 
calls forth our efforts will be found, when it is 
once gained, to be only one of the means to 
ſome remoter end, and the natural flights of 
the human mind are not from pleaſure to plea- 
. ſure, but from hope to hope. 


He that dĩrects his ſteps to a certain point, 
muſt frequently turn his eyes to that place 
which he ſtrives to reach; he that undergoes 
the fatigue. of labour, muſt folace his weari- 
neſs with. the contemplation of its reward. In 
agriculture, one of the moſt ſumple and neceſ- 


 fary employments, no man turns up the ground 


but becauſe he thinks of the harveſt, that har- 


LIT 2 — 
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dations may ſweep away, or which death or 


Var , as few maxims are widely received, 
or long retained, but for ſome conformity 
with truth and nature, it muſt be confeiled, 
intent upon remote advantages is not without 
been inculcated with too much levity, or in- 
forced with too little diſtintion : for, not to 
ſpeak of that vehemence of deſire which preſſes 
trough right and wan ease 


TrtRE would however, perhaps, be few 
enterpriſes, either of great labour or hazard, 
undertaken, if we had not the power of mag- 


nifying the advantages, which we perſuade 
our- 
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polure to that fun which gives fe and beauty 
to the vegetable world. 
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| Peinars no clifs of the human fpecies 
requires more to be cautioned againſt this an- 
ticipation of happineſs, chan tholt that aſpire 
to the name of authors. "A man! of lively 
fancy no ſooner finds 4 hint moving im Nis 
min I, than he makes momentanedus excur- 
lions to the preſs, and tothe world, and, with 


forward into future ages, and prognoſticates 
he page BN SD when envy is ex- 
— of the preſent generation 
trifles of as ſhort duration as themſelves. = 


Ns 4 4. / *% + 


up 


Trasx, who have proceeded fo | far az, to 
2 Lad ibunal wy 


- 7 : * 


e lend me 
of philofophy WI. ſhe may Bond ber 
phylick. of the mind, her catharticks of vice, 
oc der patios 26. pollen, 


— 1, $8444, therefore, while Lon me 
lightly touched with the ſymptoms of the 


writer's 
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Ir is the age advice of Epifletus, that a 
man ſhould accuſtom himſelf often to think of 
what is moſt ſhocking and terrible, that by 
ſuch reſlenions he may be preſerved from too 
ardent wiſhes for ſeeming good, and from too 
much dejeftion in real evil. 


* 


more dreadful to an 
author than negjeft, compared with which re- 
proach, and hatred, and oppoſition, are names 
of happineſs; yet this worſt, this meaneſt fate 
every man who dares to write has reaſon to 
fear. * mA : 8£990W #1 
br may not be unfit for him who makes a 
new entrance into the lettered world, fo far to 
ſuſpet his own powers as to believe that he 


Pellibly may deferve negleft ; that nature may = 
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not have qualified him much to enlarge or 
embelliſh nor ſent him forth en- 
ritled by indiſputable ſuperiority to regulate 
the conduct of the reſt of mankind ; that, 
though the world muſt be granted to be yet in 
ignorance, he is not deftined to diſpel the 
cloud, nor to ſhine out as one of the lumi- 
naries of life : for this ſuſpicion, every cata- 
logue of authors will furniſh ſufficient reaſon ; 
as he will find it crouded with names of men, 
leſs or confident than hinaſelf, 
equally pleaſed with their own productions, 
E 
by their friends. Pe 


S 
thor is capable of excelling in his province; 
yet his merit may paſs without notice, hud- 
dled in the variety of things, and thrown inte 
the general miſcellany of life. He that en- 
deavours after fame by writing, ſolicits the 
regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleaſures, 
or immerſed in buſineſs, without time for 
intellectual amuſements; he appeals to judges 
prepolleſſed by paſſions, or corrupted by pre- 
judices, which preclude tacir approbation of 
| do 
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to read any thing, till its reputation is eſtad- 
liſh'd ; others too envious to promote that 
fame, which gives them pain by its increaſe. 
What is new is oppoſed, becauſe moſt are un- 
willing to be taught; and what is known is 


rejected, becauſe it is not ſufficiently conſider- 
cd, that men more frequently require to be ö 


afraid to declare their opinion early, [eſt they | 


proof of delicacy, when they refuſe to be 
pleaſed: and he, therefore, that finds his 
way to reputation, through all theſe obſtrucl i- 
ons, muſt acknowledge that he is indebted to 
or bis wit, 


1 ³˙ WT F. wo | 
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vn repulſes ae bal. 
* Trtominatis fulget bonoribus, 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
_— Wal Hor. 


1 teach what is not known, or to re- 
commend known truths, by his manner of 
— __ eller ihe SIP Op 
RR  —— 
and more powerful attractions, to ſpread fuc! 

flowers over the regions through which the 
intelleRt has already made its progreſs, 25 may 
tempt it to return, 1 
ly regarded. 


1 ſe, that they may not be fruitles, men 
muſt not only be perſuaded of their errors, but 
reconciled to their guide ; nn 
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are to learn is more knowing than themſelves. 


Ir might be imagined that ſuch an employ- 
ment was in itſelf 7 irkſome and 
hazardous, and that none would be found 
ſo malevolent as wantonly to add weight to 
the ftone of Sifyphus. It might be hoped 
that few endeavours would be uſed to obftrut 
thoſe advances to reputation, which muſt be 
made at ſuch an expence of time and thought, 
and by ſuch flow degrees, with ſo great hazard 
— 
from. the fe. 


Yar there is a — 
either imagine it their duty, or make it. their 
amuſement, to hinder the reception of every 
work of learning or of genius, who ſtand as 
centinels in the avenues . of fame, and value 
themſelves upon giving IcNoRANnCE and 
Exvy the firſt notice of a new prey- | 


n . 
by the appellation of CxITIcks, it is neceſ· 
fary for a new author to find ſome means of 
recommendation. It is probable, . that the 
moſt malignant of theſe perſecutors might be 
2 prove on, 27 
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ſhort time, to remitcheirfury. For this pur- 
poſe, having conſulered many expedients, 1 
find in the records of ancient times, that 
Ancus was lulled by muſic, nd Cn U 
quietei with a ſop ; and am, therefore, inclin- 
they have not the eyes, have the watchſulneſs 
of ARGUs, and can bark as loud as Cxnnz- 
nus, though, perhaps, they may not bite with 
equal force, might be ſubdued by methods of 
the ſame kind. I have heard how ſome have 
been pacified with claret and a ſupper, and o- 
thers laid aſleep by the ſoft notes of flattery. 


T novo the nature of my 
gives me ſufficient reaſon to dread the united 
not hitherto perſuaded myſelf to take any 
meaſures for flight or treaty. For I am in 


| lawful authority; whether they have not pre- 


ſelves the miniſters of CarTicism, without 
being able to produce any authentic evidence 


of delegation, and uttered their own determi- 
— PWOGHEAS: hog 


4, C 
cee, . 
claim 


% 
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chim to decide the fate of writers, was the 
eldeſt daughter of Lanour and of TauTtH: 
the was, at her birth, committed to the care 
of JusT1CE, and brought up by ber in the 
palace of Wiewom. Being ſoon diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the celeſtials, forher uncommon qualities, 
ſhe was appointed the governeſs of Fax cv, and 


impowered to beat time to the chorus of the 
Muss, when they ſung before the throne of 


— . 


Wu the Mosse condeſcended to viſit 
this lower world, they came accompanied by 


Carricism, to whom, upon her deſcent from 
her native regions, JUSTICE gave a ſcepter, to 
be carried aloft in her right hand, one end of 


wreathed with a golden foliage of amaranths 
and bays; the other end was incircled with 


of oblivion. In ber left hand, ſhe bore an 


unextinguiſhable torch, the manufacture of 


cypreſs and poppies, and dipped in the waters 


Leros, and lighted by Tauern, of which 
it was the particular quality to diffuſe its radi- 


ance in ſuch a manner as immediately to ſhew 
every thing in its true form, however it might 
be diſguiſed to common eyes. Whatever 


found, | 


= — . * * * 
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found, was, upon the firſt gleam of the torch 
of TzxuTH, exhibited in its diſtin parts and 
original ſimplicity ; it darted through all the 
labyrinths of ſophiſtry, and ſhewed at once all 
the abſurdities to which they ſerved for refuge; 
it pierced through the robes, which rheto- 
rick often fold to falſchood, and detected the 


diſproportion of parts, which artificial veils 
had been contrived to cover. 


THrvs furniſhed for the execution of her 
ofñce, CRITICIsMcamedown to ſurvey the per · 


formances of thoſe who proſeſſed themſelves the 


votaries of the Muss. Whatever was 
before her, ſhe beheld by the ſteady light of 
the torch of .T&UTH, and when her exami- 
nation had convinced her, that the laws of 
juſt writing had been obſerved, ſhe touched it 
with the amaranthine end of the ſcepter, and 


conſigned it over to immortality. 


Bur it more frequently happened, that in 


ſome diffimilitude of the ideas and the original 
objects 
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or that ſome parts were of no uſe but to en- 
large the appearance of the whole, without 


— — 
and they were made whenever theſe faulm 
were committed, CriTicism refuſcd the 
35 | 
tality, and, when the errors were frequent 
and groſs, reverſed the ſcepter, and let the 
drops of Lethe diſtil from the poppies and 


a fatal mildew, which immediately 


laſt totally deſtroyed. | 


her hand, in doubt whether to ſhed the drops 
of oblivion, or ambrofia, upon them. Theſe 
at laſt, increaſed to ſo great a number, chat 
ſhe was weary of attending ſuch doubtful 


claims, and, for fear of uſing improperly the 
| ſcepter 


contributing to its ** its ſolidity, or is 


| began to waſte the work away, till it was at 


Tura were frequently ſome compoſitions 
brought to the teſt, in which, when the ſtrongeſt 
| and faults appeared fo equally mingled, that | 
_ CarTicism ſtood with her ſcepter poiſed in 
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ſcepter of JusTICE, referred the cauſe to be 
conſidered by Time. 


Tux proceedings of Time, though very 
dilatory, were, ſome few caprices excepted, 
conformable to Jus ricꝝ: and many, who 
thought themſelves ſecure by a ſhort forbear- 
ance, have ſunk under his ſcythe, as they 
were poſting down with their volumes in tri- 
umph to futurity. It was obſervable that 
ſome were deſtroyed by little and little, and 
others cruſhed for ever by a fingle blow. 


Catricism having long kept her eye fixt 


ſteadily upon Time, was at laſt fo well fatis- 


fied with his conduct, that ſhe withdrew from 
the earth with her patroneſs As TRE A, and left 
PREJUDICE and F ALSE-T ASTE to ravage at 
large with FRAUD and MISCHIEF; content- 
ing herſelf thenceforth to ſhed her influence 
from afar upon ſome ſelect minds, fitted for 
its reception by 3 and by virtue. 


BEFORE her ** ſhe broke her ſcepter, 
of which the ſhivers, that formed the ambroſial 


end, were caught up by FLaTTERY, and 
thoſe that had been infected with the waters of 
denn were, with equal haſte, ſcized by Ma 


C -. LIVOLENCE. 
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LEVOLENCE. The followers of FraTTERY, 
to whom ſhe diſtributed her part of the ſcepter, 
diſcriminately whatever PowER or Ix r ERESH 
happened to exhibit. The companions of 
MaLrzvoLENCE were ſupplicd by the Furies 
with a torch, which had this quality peculiar 
to infernal luſtre, that its light fell only upon 
faults. 

No light, but rather darkneſs viſible 

Sery'd anly to diſcaver fights of wee. 


Wirn theſe fragments of authority, the 


flaves of FLaTTEzRY and MALEVOLENCE 
marched out, at the command of their miſ- 
treſſes, to confer immortality, or condemn to 
oblivion. But the ſcepter had now loſt its 
power; and T1ME paſſes his ſentenceat leiſure, 
. 


Nun. 
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Nums. 4. SATURDAY, March 31, 1750. 
Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere Vitz. Hom. 


E works of fiction, with which the 
cularly delighted, are fuch as exhibit life in its 
true ſtate, diverſified only by the accidents that 
daily happen in the world, and influenced by 
to be found in converſing with mankind. 


THrs kind of writing may betermednot im- 
properly the comedy of romance, and is to be 
conducted nearly by the rules of comic poetry 
Its province is to bring about natural events 
by eaſy means, and to keep up curiolity with- 
out the help of wonder : it is therefore prechu- 
ded from the machines and expedients of the 
heroic romance, and can neither employ gi 
to ſnatch away a lady from — + ag 
nor knights to bring her back from captivity 3 
it can neither bewilder its perſonages in deſarts, 
nor lodge them in imaginary caſtles. 


I REMEMBER a remark made by Scaliger 
upon Pontanus, that all his writings are filled 


C2 with 
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with the fame images ; and that if you take 
and his dryads, he will have nothing left that 
can be called poetry. In like manner, almoſt 
all the fictions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if 
You deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a 
battle and a ſhipwreck. 


Wear this wild ſtrain of imagination found 
reception ſo long, in polite and learned ages, 
it is not eaſy to conceive ; but we cannot 
wonder that, while readers could be procured, 
the authors were willing to continue it : for 
when a man had by practice gained ſome 
fluency of language, he had no farther care 
than to retire to his cloſet, let looſe his inventi- 
on, and heat his mind with incredibilities ; 
and a book was produced without fear of cri- 
knowledge of nature, or acquaintance with life. 


Tux taſk of our preſent writers is very dit- 
ferent ; it requires, together with that learning 
which is to be gained from books, that expe- 
rience which can never be attained by ſolitary 
diligence, but muſt ariſe from general converſe, 
and accurate obſervation of the living world. 
Their performances have, as Horace expreſſes 

it, 
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it, plus aneris quantum venice minus, little indul- 
gence, and therefore more difficulty. They 
are engaged in portraits of which every one 
knows the original, and can therefore detect 
any deviation from exactneſs cf reſemblance. 
Other writings are ſafe, except from the malice 
of learning, but theſe are in danger from every 
common reader; as the ſlipper ill executed 
was cenſured by a ſhoemaker who happened to 
ſtop in his way at the Venus of Apelles. 


Bur the danger of not being approved as 
juſt copyers of human manners, is not the 
molt important apprehenſion that an author of 
this fort ought to have before him. Theſe 
books are writen chiefly to the young, the ig- 
norant, and the idle, to whom they ſerve as 
lectures of cotiduct, and introductions into 
life. They are the entertainment of minds 
unfurniſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions ; not fixed by princi- 
ples, and therefore eaſily following the current 
of fancy ; not informed by experience, and 
conſequently open to every falſe ſuggeſtion and 
partial account. 


Tnar the higheſt degree of reverence 
9 and that nothing in- 
C3 decent 
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decent or unſeemly ſhould be ſuffered to ap- 
proach their eyes or ears; are precepts extorted 
by fenſe and virtue from an ancient writer, by 
no means eminent for chaſtity of thought. 
caution, is required in every thing which is 
laid before them, to ſecure them from unjuſt 


Wu 
combinations of images. 


In the romances formerly written, every 
tranſaction and ſentiment was fo remote from 
all that paſſes among men, that the reader was 
in very little danger of making any applicati- 


equally beyond his ſphere of activity; and he 
amuſed himſelf with heroes and with traitors, 
deliverers and perſecutors, as with beings of 
upon motives of their own, and who had nei- 
ther faults nor excellencies in common with 
himſelf. 


Bur when an adventurer is levelled with the 
reſt of the world, snd acts in ſuch ſcenes cf 
the univerſal drama, as may be the lot of any 
other man; young ſpectators fix their eyes 
upon him with cloſer attention, and hope by 

ob- 


ons to himſelf ; the virtues and crimes were 
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obſerving his behaviour and ſucceſs to regu” 
late their own practices, when they ſhall be 
engaged in the like part. 


For this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories may 
perhaps be made of greater uſe than the folem- 
nities of profeſſed morality, and convey the 
of vice and virtue with more eflicacy 
than axioms and definitions. But if the power 
of example is ſo great, as to take poſſeſſion of 
the memory by a kind of violence, and pro- 
duce effects almoſt without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken that, when 
_ the choice is unreſtrained, the belt examples 
only ſhould be cxhibited ; and that which i= 
likely to operate fo ſtrongly, ſhould not be 
miſchievous or uncertain in its effects. 


Tux chief advantage which theſe fictions 
have over real life is, that their authors are at 
liberty, tho not to invent, yet to ſelect objects, 
and to cull from the maſs of mankind, thoſe 
individuals upon which the attention ought 
moſt to be employ'd ; as a diamond, though 
it cannot be made, may be polithed by art, and 
placed in fuch a fituation, as to diſplay that 
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Ir is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excel- 
lency of art, to imitate nature ; but it is ne- 
cellary to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of nature, 
which are moſt proper for imitation: greater 
care is ſtill required in repreſenting lite, which 
is fo often diſcoloured by paſſion, or deformed 
by wickedneſs. If the world be promiſcuouſſy 
deſcribed, I cannot ſee of what uſe it can be to 
read the account; or why it may not be a3 
fafe to turn the ce immediately upon mankind, 
as upon 2 mirror which ſhows all that preſcuts 


IT is therefore not a ſufficient vindication 
of a character, that it is drawn as it appears,. 
for many characters ought never to be drawn; 
nor of a narrative, that the train of events is 
agreeable to obſervation and experience, for 
that obſervation which is called knowledge of 
the world, will be found much more frequent- 
ly to make men cunning than goed. Ile 
purpoſe. of theſe writings is ſurely not only to 
thow mankind, but to provide that they may 


be ſeen hereafter with leſs hazard; to teach 


themeans of avoiding the ſnares which are laid 
bw EFzxzacaztty for INNOCENCE, without in- 
I | 


1 
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Many writers for the fake of following na- 
ture, ſo mingle good and bad qualities in their 
principal perſonages, that they are both equal- 
ly conſpicuous; and as we accompany them 
through their adventures with delight, and are 
led by degrees to intereſt ourſelves in their 
favour, we loſe the abhorrence of their faults, 
becauſe they do not hinder our pleaſure, or, 
peta mn — CES 
being united with fo much merit. 6 n 


THrErE have been men indeed Senda 
wicked, whoſe endowments throw a bright- 
villainy made perfeMly deteſtable, becauſe 
they never could be wholly diveſted of their 
excellencies ; but fuch have been in all ages 
—— of the world, and their 
reſemblance ought no more to be preſerved, 


— 
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Non is it evident, motions 
4 that even the firſt moti 
TER are always in the fame propor- 
c pride, which produces quickneſs 
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Ir is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, 
that poſitions of this tendency ſhould be laid 
open and confuted ; for while men conſider 
good and evil as from the fame 
root, they will fpare the one for the fake of 
the other, and in judging, if not of others at 
leaſt of themſelves, will be apt to eſtimate - 
their virtues by their vices. To this fatal 
error all thoſe will contribute, who confound 
the colours of right and wrong, and inſtead of 
helping to ſettle their boundaries, mix them 
with ſo much art, that no common mind is 
able to diſunite them. 


In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has 
no place, I cannot difcover why there ſhould 
not be exhibited the moſt perfect idea of virtue; 
of virtue not angelical, nor above probability, 
tate, but of the higheſt and pureſt kind that 


in fuch trials as the various revolutions of 


gaiety, or the dignity of courage, be ſo united 
C6 with 
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with it, as to recuncile it to the mind. Where 
ever it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred by the 


milipnity of its practices, and contempt by 
the meanneſs of its ſtratagems; for while it is 
ſupported by 'cither parts or ſpirit, it will be 
was content to be hated, if he was but feared ; 
and there are thouſands of the readers of ro- 
mances willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to 
be ſleadily inculcated, that virtue is the high- 


eſt proof of a ſuperior underſtanding, and the 


only ſolid baſis of greatneſs; and that vice is the 
natural conſequence of narrow thoughts, that 
11 and ends in igneminy. 


A. 


0 if Co 
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Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
„„ 


Vins. 


VERY man is ſufficiently diſcontented 
with ſome circumſtances of his preſent 
fate, to ſuffer his imagination to range more 
or leſs in queſt of future happineſs, and to fix 
W 


_ 


- 
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the removal of the inconvenience which now 


perplexes him, or the acquiſition of advantage 
which he at preſent wants, 2 


of his life very much improved. 


Wurn this time, which is too often ex. | 
pected with great impatience, at laſt arrives, 
it generally comes without the bleſſing for | 
which it was defired ; but we ſolace ourſelves | 
. PE WC FED: 


IT is ſome advantage to a man, Taps 2 
this temper prevails in any great degree, when 
he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of 
his own power; ſince he forbears then to preci- 
pitate his affairs, for the ſake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits fos 
the bliſsful hour, without neglecting fuch 
meaſures as are neceſſary to be taken in the 
mean time. 


| I nave long known a perſon of this tem- 
per, who indulged his dream of happineſs 
with leſs hurt to hiniſelf than ſuch chimexical 
in full bloom three parts of —— 
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blaſted. Many, 
222 — p 
what means he procured to himfelf foch 8 
only by a conſtant practice of referring the re- 
' moval of all his uncafinefs to the coming of 
the next ſpring. If his affairs were diſorder- 
| ed, be could regulate them in the ſpring; if 
the proper time of perſuing it; if what he 
wanted was at a high price, it would fall its 
Er 


nnn came wi 
out any of —_— — 
certain that the next would be more propitious 
and was never convinced that the preſent ſpring 
would fail him until the middle of fummer ; 
for he always talked of the ſpring as coming 
till it was paſt, and when it was once paſt, 


every one agreed with him that it was coming, 


ith this man, I am, per- 
By converſe with this man, 

wo bn naar — he ene 
immoderate pleaſure in the contemplation of 
this delightful ſeaſon; but I have the fatil- 
ta do er 
with the en- 

ame to refemdle, d 3 
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thuſiaſm ; for there is, I believe, ſcarce any 
poet of eminence, who has not left ſome 
teſtimony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the 
zephyrs, and the warblers of the ſpring. Nor 
to deſcribe the ſerenity and happinefs of the 
rr 
ſpring, as the higheſt reward 
corrupted innocence. 185 


THERE is, indeed, ſomething inexpreflibly 
pleaſing, in the annual renovation of the world, 
and the new diſplay of the treaſures of nature. 
The cold and darkneſs of winter, with the 
naked deformity of every object on which we 
turn our eyes, makes us neceſſarily rejoice at 
the ſucceeding ſeaſon, as well for what we 
have eſcaped, as for what we may enjoy; and 
every budding flower, which a warm {uation 
brings early to our view, is conſidered by us 
as a meſſenger to inform us of the appreach 
of more joyous days. 

Tu SPRING affords to a mind, fo free 
from the diſturbance of cares or paſſions as to 
be vacant to calm amuſements, almoſt every 
thing that our preſent ſtate makes us capable 


of enjoying, The variegated wendung of the 
| helds 
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THERE are men to whom theſe ſcenes are 


able to give no delight, and who hurry away 
from all the varieties of rural beauty, to loſe 


their hours, and divert their thoughts by cards, 
or aſſemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle 
of the day. 


Ir. may be laid down as a poſition which 
will ſeldom deccive, that when a man cannot 


bear his own company there is 

wrong. He muſt fly from himſelf, either be- 
cauſe he feels a tediouſneſs in life from the 
equipoiſe of an empty mind, which, having 
no tendency to one motion more than another 
but as it is impelled by ſome external power, 
mult always have recourſe to foreign objects ; 
or he mult be afraid of the intruſion of ſome 
unplealing ideas, and, perhaps, is always 
W thy prncmheance of 
6 > a 7 
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a loſs, the fear of a calamity, or dane other 
thought of greater horror. 


Tnosx, who are incapacitated to enjoy 
the pleaſures of contemplation by their griefs, 
may, very properly, apply to ſuch diverſions, 
provided they are inn gent, as lay ſtrong hold 
on the attention; and thoſe, whom fear of 
any future affliction chains dowa to miſery, 
muſt endeavour to obviate the danger. 


My conſiderations ſhall, on this occaſion, 
be turn. on ſuch as are burthenſome to them- 
ſelves merely becauſe they want ſubjeQs for 
reflection, and to whom the volume of nature 
is thrown open wichout affording them pleaſure 
or inſtruction, becauſe they never learned to 


A FRENCH author has advanced this ſeem- 


ing paradox, that very few men now how ts 
take a: walk; and, indced, it is very true, 
PU aug Thang Era pn Sa 
a proſpect of any other pleaſure, than the ſame 
company would have afforded them in any 
other circumſtances. 


THERE are animal: that borrow their colour 


from 
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from the neighbouring body, and, conſequently, 
vary their hue as they happen to change their 
place. In like manner it ought to be the en- 
deavour of every man to derive his refleftions 
from the objects about him ; for it is to no 
purpoſe that he alters his poſition, if his at- 
tention continues fixed to the fame point. Ihe 
mind ſhould be kept open to the acceſs of 
every new idea, and fo far diſengaged from 
the predominance of particular thoughts, as 
to be able to accommodate itſelf to emergent 
occaſions, and remark every thing that offers 
itſelf to preſent examination. 


A Max that has formed this habit of turn- 
ing every new object to his entertainment, 
finds in the produftions of nature an inex- 
hauſtible ſtock of materials upon which he 


ment is much exerciſed upon the works of 
art. He has always a certain proſpect of dii- 
author of the univerſe, and probable hopes of 
making ſome diſcovery of benefit to others, 
or of profit to himſelf. There is no doubt 
but many vegetables and animals have qualities 

that 


| 
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frequent experiments, 
What is ſaid by the chymiſts of their darling 
mercury, is, perhaps, true of every body 


through the whole creation, that, if a thou- 
fand lives ſhould be ſpent upon it, all its pro- 
perties would not be found out. 


Maxxixp muſt neceſſarily be diverſihed 
ſach multiplicity of employments, and a nati- 
on of naturaliſts is therefore neither to be ho- 
ped, or defired ; but it is ſurely not improper 
to point out 2 freſh amuſement to thoſe who 
languiſh in health, and repine in plenty, for 
want of ſome ſource of diverſion that may be 
les eaſily exhauſted, and to inform the multi- 
tudes of both ſexes, who are burthened with 
every new day, that there are many ſhows 


works of nature, demonſtrably multiplies the 
inlets to happineſs; and, therefore, the younger 
part of my readers, to whom I dedicate this 
vernal ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me for calkag 


uy 
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upon them, to make uſe at once of the ſpring 
of the year, and the ſpring of life; to acquire, 
while their minds may be yet impreſſed with 
new images, a love of innocent pleaſures, and 
an ardour for uſeful knowledge; and to re- 
member, that a blighted ſpring makes a barren 
year, and that the vernal Howgrs, however 
beautiful and gay, are only intended by nature 
as prepa1atives to autumnal fruits. 
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_ Strenus ne exercet inertia, navibus atgus 
Vote lima bene wivere : quod petits 


CLE non fs eq; | 


usa eee ls ths hap 

pineſ to depend upon externat circum- 
22 the chief precepts of the 
Stoical philoſophy ; a precept, indeed, which 
that lefty ſect bus extended beyond the condi- 
tion of human life, and in which ſome of 
them ſeem to have compriſed an utter exclu- 
fron of all corporeal pain end pleaſure, from 
the regard or attention-of # wiſe man. 
_ SUCH 


* r ig 
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rr 
doctrine of another fect, ſuch extravagance of 
philoſophy, can want neither authority nor 
argument for its confutation ; the experience 
of every hour is ſufficient to overthrow it, and 
the powers of nature riſe up againſt it. But 
we may very properly inquire, how near to 


this exalted ſtate it is in our power to approach, 


how far we can exempt ourſelves from out- 
ward influences, and ſecure to our minds a 
ſtate of tranquillity : For, as the boaſt of 
abſclute independence is ridiculucs and vain, fo 
a mean flexibilty to every impulſe, and a 
patient ſubmiſſion to the tyranny. of every 
caſual trouble, is below the dignity of that 


mind, which, however depraved or weaken- 


ed, boaſts its derivation from a celeſtial origi- 
nal, and hopes for an union with infinite good- 
neſs, and unvariable felicity ; 
Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
| Proprium deſerat artum. 


Tu neceflity of erecting ourſelves to ſome 
degree of intellectual dignity, and of preſerving 
ome reſource of pleaſure, which may not be 
wholly at the mercy of accident, is never more 


2 when we turn our eyes upon 
thoſe 
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thoſe whom fortune has let i 
— made nnd Rate ads 
. Satin, md benny ws. 
iy lan, ce compeliedts wy te or em- 
5 


Tus numberleſs 
expedients i 
this claſs of mortals to alleviate 1 
life, is not leſs ſhameful, nor, perhaps, - 
leſs pitiable, than thoſe to which = - 4 
edge of bankruptcy is reduced. — 
melanchol y overſpread a whole family at the 
— Tony trout, and after 
propoſal of a thoufand different ſchemes 
fend hn bobs, ad fe hated of the fron 
— » gloomy eres tothe nene. 
” * _ i i 
, other: But on « fins. 
are the revolutions of the world, an un- 


expected viſiter has brought them relief, ac- 


ceptable as proviſion to a ſtarving ci 


Tax general remedy of thaſe, who are uneaſy 
without 
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without knowing the cauſe, is a change of 
place ; they are always willing to imagine 
that their pain is the conſequence of fome 
local inconvenience, and endeavour to fly from 
it, as children from their ſhadows ; always 
hoping for more ſatisfactory delight from every 
new ſcene of diverſion, and always returning 


_ Icanxorm look upon this kind of infatuati- 
on, without ing on thoſe that ſuffer under 
the dreadful ſymptom of canine madneſs, term- 
ed by phyſicians the hydrophobia, or dread of 
water. Theſe miſerable wretches, when they 
thirſt, arc ſometimes known to try various 
contortions, or inclinations of the body, flat- 
tcring themſelves that they can ſwallow in one 
poſture that liquor, which they find in another 
to repel their lips. 


Var ſuch folly is not peculiar to the 
thoughtleſs, or the ignorant, but ſometimes 
from it, by the variety of their attainments, 


the quickneſs of their penetration, or the ſe. 
verity of their judgment ; and, indeed, the 
pride of wit and knowledge is often mortified 

by 
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by finding, that they can confer no ſecurity 
againſt the common errors, which miſlead the 
weakeft and meaneſt of mankind. 


Tres reflexions aroſe in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a paſſage in Cowley's preface 
to his poems, where, however exalted by his 
genius, and enlarged by his acquiſitions, he 
informs us of a ſcheme of happineſs to which 
the imagination of a girl, upon the loſs of her 
firſt lover, would have ſcarcely given way ; 
but which he ſeems to have indulged till he 
had totally forgotten its abfurdity, and would 
have, probably, put in execution, had he been 
hindered only by his reafon. 


Mv defire, ſayshe, has been ſor ſome yee rs 
paſt, though the execution has becn acciden- 
« tally diverted, and does ſtill vehemently con- 
< tinuc, to retire myſelf to ſome of our Ame- 
« rican plantations, not to ſeck for gold, cr 
© enrich myſelf with the traffic of thoſe parts, 
s which is the end of moſt men that travel 
« thither ; but to farfake this world for ever, 
with all the vanities and vexations of it, 
and to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure 
retreat, but not without the conſolation of 
letters and philcſophy.” 


SUCH 
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been vis us Guei husten hh 
Cowley had made, in his own mind, for the 
quiet of his remaining life, and which he 
ſeems to recomend to poſterity, ſince there is 
no other reaſon for his difclofing it. Surely no 
fironger inſtance can be given of a perſuaſion 
that content was the inhabitant of particular 
regions, and that a man might ſet fail with 2 
fair wind, and leave behind him all his cares, 


incumbrances, and calamities. 


Ir he travelled fo far with no other purpoſe 
than to bury himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat, he 
might have found, in his own country, innu- 
merable coverts ſufficiently obſcure to have 
concealed the genius of Cowley; for, what- 
ever might be his own opinion of the impor- 
tunity with which he ſhould be ſummoned 
back into public life, a ſhort experience would 
have convinced him, that privation is much 
eaſier than acquiſition, and that it would re- 
quire very little policy to free himſelf from 
the intruſion of the world. There is pride 
enough in the human heart to prevent much 
defire of acquaintance with a man by whom 
we are ſure to be treated with neglect, however 
dis reputation for ſcience ox virtue may excitc 

| D our 


our curioſity or eſteem ; fo that the lover of 
pativement need not be much afraid leſt the 
expe of - ftrangers ſhould overwhelm him 
with viſies ; and thoſe to whom he has for- 
merly been known will very patiently ſupport 
his abſence, when they have tryed a little to 
ted to exhilarate or relax. 
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| IT was, perhaps, ordained by providence, 


to hinder us from tyranniſing over one another, 
that no individual ſhould de of fo much impor- 
tance, 2s to cauſe by his retreat or death any 
chaſm in the world. And Cowley had con- 
verſed to little purpoſe with mankind, if he 
had not remarked, how ſoon the uſcful friend, 
when once they ave removed from before 
the fight, give way to the ſuc ion of new 


Tus privacy, therefore, of his hermitage 
though he had choſen it within the limits of 
his native iſland ; and he might have found 
vexations of the world, not lefs efficacious than 

thoſe 
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hoſe TRL 
r but having once his 
— me 
— far enough _— — 
ds on 
— — — 
— ack. 


Wart he was interrupted by company, or 
to himſelf the happineſs of leifure —— 
— — — 
_— He forgot, in the vehemence of his 
ſures to thoſe miſeries, which he was fo ſtudi- ; 

to obviate ; for ſuch are the viciſſitudes of 
— through all its parts, that day and 


s that 
endear each other ; ſuch are the changes 
keep the mind in action; we defire, we per- 


88 


Ir he hai proceeded in his project, and 
— 
D 2 
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of the new world, it may be much doubteds 
whether his diſtance from the venities of life 
would have enabled him to have kept away the 
feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better 
in any other part. Cowley having known the 
troubles. and perplexities of a particular condi- 
tion, very readily perſuaded himſelf that no- 
thing worſe was to be found, and that every 
he never ſuſpected that the cauſe of his unhap- 
were not ſufficiently regulated, and that he 
was harrafſed by his own impatience, which, 
as it could never be without ſomething to awa- 
ken it, would torment him in any other coun- 
try, accempany him over the ſea, and find its 
way to his American cum. He would, 
upon the tryal, have been ſoon convinced 
that the fountain of content muſt ſpring up 
knowledge of human nature, as to ſeek hap- 
diſpoſitions, will waſte his life in fruitleſs 
efforts, and multiply the griefs which he pur- 


Poſes to remove. 


Nuns. 
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ſatiety 
the race reſpirati- 
ons of intermediate ſolitude. Jaa 
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To produce this diſpoltion nothing appears 
zequiſien but a quick fenkbility, and active 
umagination ; for, without being devoted to 
the peu of virtue; or the ſtudy of ſcience, 
> man, whoſe faculties enable him to make rea- 
dy compariſons of the 


thoughts cexpatiate at large, and ſeek for that 
variety in hiszows ideas, which the objects of 


this-defire, fince, if he is born to think, he 
cannot reſtrain himſelf from a thoufand inqui- | 
ries and ſpeculations, which he muſt perſue by 
hisow:nreaſon, and which the fplendour of his 
condition can only hinder ; for thoſe who are 
moſt exalted above dependance or controul, 
| 2 tribute 


ST +4 ” 
i more a ſlave than the 
maſter. e: * 2 12 


mon 
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Wurn a king aſked Enclid the mathe- 
matician, whether he could not explain his 
art to him in a more compendious manner, 
he was anfwered, that there was no royal way 
to geometry. Other things may be ſeized by 
might, or purchafed with money, but know« 
ledge is to be gained only by ſtudy, and ftudy 
to be proſecuted only in retirement. 


Tursx are fome of the motives which 
have had power to ſequeſter kings and heroes 
from the crouds that ſoothed them with flat 
teries, or inſpirited them with acclamations ; 
but their efficacy ſeems confined to fuperior 
abilities, and to operate little upon the com- 
mon claſſes of mankind, to whofe conceptions 
the preſent aſſemblage of things is adequate, 
and who ſeldom range beyond thoſe enter- 
tainments and vexations, which folicit their 
attention by preſſing on their ſenſes. x 


© Bur there is an univerfal reaſon for ſome 
ſtated intervals of ſolitude, which the inflitu- 
tions of the church call upon me, now efpe- 
cially, to mention; a reaſon, which extends 
as wide as moral duty, er the hopes of divine 
favaur in a future ſtate ; and which ought to- 
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influence all ranks of 
intellact; Gnce 


4 precepts of religion, is to 
make the future predominant over the preſent, 
0 impreſs upon his mind ſo firong a ſenſe of 
the importance of obedience co the divine will, 
of the value of the reward promiſed to virtue, 
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placed in ſuch a ſtate, that almoſt every thing - 
We are in danger fiom - whatever can 9 
poſſeſſion of our thoughts; · all that can excite - 
in us either pain or pleaſure has a tendency 
to obſtruft the way that leads to 
and either to turn us afide, or retard our pro- 
are our lawful and faithful guides, in moſt* 
things that relate ſolely to this life ; and, there- 
fore, by the hourly - neceflity - of conſulting 


of compliance with their -motions- facilitates 
2-ſecond compliance, every new ftep- towards - 
depravity is made with leſs reluctance than + 
the former, EE CO 


over conſcience, which things neceſſary muſt - 
always have over things choſen, but they have 
likewiſe a kind of preſcription in their favour. 
We feared pain much earlier than we appre- 
dended guilt, and were delighted with the faq- 
2 had — 

5 - 
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is by charmed with the beauty of reftitude. 
Fa db power, thus carly eftablifhed, and in- 
ceſſantiy increaking, it muſt be remembered, 
his: life, added new firength. by a voluntary or | 
r. 

indulgence, or ſuffered them by an OF 
neutrality to enlarge their dominion, and mul- 
From the neceffity of diſpoſſeſing the ſen- 
fugl faculties of the influence which they muſt 
naturally /gain by this preoccupation of the 
Tam], ariſes that conſlift between oppolite de- 
fe, in the firſt endeavours after 


of health or condition, greater or lefs fervour, 
| Fon theperpetual neceffity of confulting 
the animal. faculties, in our provifion for the 
mg thees impulies, even in caſes where they 
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ought to be of no weight ; — — 

inſtantaneous, its objects 2 
Fs to follow a1 
retions, and therefore often ſubmit to - 
S 
the judge. 6 


r hit - 
MX * of futuri- 
TIE INES 2 
r 
the ſcale would in time prepanderate, 

regard for an inviſible ſtate wu 
* moment weaker, till at laſt it 
would Joſe — nod * 
lutely without effect. 


— event, te tlance 
A EIT 
the weight to either 
Ju 74 2 life of holineſs are infinite, not 
leſs than the favour or anger of emaipotence, 

leſs than eternity of baypineſs or 2 
2 eh only influence 2 
attention, which the buſineſs, or 

wn, of ti wad we rp ling of 
_ . 
un 1 
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W of piety, and the 
end for which all the rites of religion ſeem to 
be inflltuted, is the perpetual renovatior of 
tie motives to virtue, by a voluntary employ- 
ment of our mind in the contemplation of its 
excellence, its importance, and its neceſſity, 
which, in proportion as they are more fre- 
more forcible and permanent influence, till in 
time they become the reigning ideas, the ſtand- 
ing principles of chen, and the teft by which 


it is neceſſary that we weaken the temptations 
of the workd, by retiring at certain ſeaſons 
fromie ; for its influence ariſing only from its 
preſence, is much leſſened when it becomes 
the obje&t of ſolitary meditation. A conſtant 
refidence-amidft noiſe and pleaſure inevitably 
obliterates the impreſſions of piety, and a fre- 
quent” abſfraftion of ourſelves into a flate, 
_ where this life, like- the next, operates only 
upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its 
— „even without thoſe irradiations 
_ Tam above, the hope of which I have yet no 


* 
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ne intention to withdraw from the fincere and 


mad do 
ourſelves, which bas been always conſidered 
as the perſection of human aature ; and thus is 
only to be obtained by fervent prayer, ſteady 
and vanity, from the cares of avarice, and the 
joys of intemperance,. from the lulling ſounds 
| of deceitful flattezy, and the »„— 
| of proſperous wickednek.. 
+ Nuns. 8. Sarunnar, i 14, 1750., 
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— and indifttivus of man- 
kind was able, at the cloſe of life, to recol- 
them, in a regular account, according to the 
7 manner in which they have been ſpent, it is 
| ſcarcely to be imagined how few- would be 
| marked out to the mind, by any permanent 

or viſible effects, how fmall-a proportion his 
real 
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real action would denn to his ſeeming poſhbi- 
lities of action, how many chaſms he would 
find of perſect vacuity, and how many inter- 
ſitind ſpaces unf, de in the moſt tumu]- 
————— 
6 * 1 H 


by is ebferved by modern philoſophers, that 
not only the great globes of matter are thinly 
ſcattered through the univerſe, but the hardeſt 
doe we fo porous, that, if all matter were 
compreſſed to perſeſt folidity, it might be 
contained in a cube of a few feet. In like 
manner, if all the employments of life were 
— 
ed, perhaps a ſew weeks, days, or hours, 
would be ſuſſcient for its accompliſhment, ſo 


far as the mind woes cogaged in the perfor- 
maxice. For ſuch is the inequality of our 
corporeal to our intellectual faculties, that we 
cane in antes what we cxecute in years, 
and the foul often ſtands an idle ſpectator of 
n 


1 leifure a 


of abiloſegby in the camp ; and Lucan, with 
of hiſto-- 


— h ooE 
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ſervations, and that he noted the revalutiang 

3 —ů cou 

dae. be ee berg: 
s 


— - plays, e 


——— ber peculiar 
powers, with greater or leſs force, is very 
probable, though the commen occaſions of 
eur preſent condition require but 2 ſmall part 
of that inceſſant cogitation ; and by the as- 
tural frame of our bodies, and general combi- 
nation of the world, we are, vaavoidably, con- 
demned to fo frequent inadtivity, ' that, as 
through all our time we ave thinking, for 3 
96 


* > - 
unpruficably, or hurtfully employed, and the 
ſuperſluities of intellect run to waſte, it is no 
van ſpeculation to conſider how we may go- 
vera our thoughts, reſtrain them from irregu» 
lar motions, es confine them from boundleſs 


How the underſtanding is bet conduftes to 
a = 
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the knowledge of foience, by what ſteps it is 
to be led forwards in its perfuit, how it is to be 
cured of its defefts; and habituated to new 
nee, has  been-the inquiry of many acute 
and learned men, whoſe obſervations I ſhall 
not, on this occaſion, cither adopt or cenſure ; 
my purpoſe being. to conſider the moral diſ- 
cipline of the mind, and to promote the in- 
— aan] 


| » Tiki inquiry firms t-have deem negleBie 
for wanted remembering that all-afion das it 
iin in themim3; and that therefore to ſuffer 
the thoughts-to be vitiated,. is to poiſon the 
fountains of - morality : Irregular defares will 
produce licentious prices; what men allow 
euemſelves to win they will ſoon believe, 
and will be at aft incited to execute what they 


church, who gain, by confeſſion, great oppor- 
- -tunities of knowing -human nature, have, I 
think, generally determined that what it is a 
crime to do, it-is a crime to think. Since by 
revolving with pleafure, the facility, ſaſety or 
advantage of a wicked deed, a man ſoon be- 
"3 teſta 
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teftation ſoſten ; the happineſs of ſucceſs is 
from the atrociouſneſs of the guilt, and act. are 
at laſt confidently perpetrated, of which the 
firſt conception only crept into the mind, diſ- 
guiſed in pleaſing complications, ana 
ted rather than invited. 


No man has ever been drawn to crimes, by 
love or. jealouſy, envy or hatred, but he can 
tell how eaſily he might at firſt have repelled the 
temptation, how readily. his mind would have 
obeyed a call to any other object, and how 
weak his paſſion has been after ſome caſual a- 
vocation, *till he has recalled it again. to his | 
heart, and revived the viper by too warm 
fondneſs. 

SUCH, therefore, is the importance of keep- 
ing our reaſon a conſtant guard over our ima- 
gination, that we have otherwiſe no ſecurity 
for our own virtue,but may corrupt our hearts 


in the moſt recluſe ſolitude, with more perni- 
the commerce of the workd. will generally 
produce; for we are eaſily ſhocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full magnitude, 
but the gradual growth of our own wickedneſs, 


Elks... 
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endeared by intereſt, and palliated by all the 
astifices of ſelf-deceit, gives us time to form 
diſtinQions in our own favour, and reaſon by 


degrees ſubmits to abſurdity, as the eye is ac- 


In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is of the ut- 
moſt importance to apply remedies at the be- 
ginning ; and, therefore, I ſhall endeavour to 


proved, as they regard the paſt, preſent, or fu- 
ture ; in hopes that ſome may be awakened to 
themſelves in dangerous dreams, fo much the 


they are concluded innocent. 


Taz recollection of the paſt is only uſeful 
by way of provifion for the future, and therer- 
face, in reviewing all the occurrences that fall 
under a religious conſideration, it is proper 
that a man ftop at the firſt thoughts, to remark 
how he was led thither, and why he continues 
the refleftion. If he is dwelling with de- 
light upon a ſtratagem of fucceſsful fraud, a 
night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of 
guilty pleaſure, Jet him ſummon off his imagi- 
nation as from an unlawful perſuit, expel thoſe 


paſſages 


ſhew what thoughts are to be rejected or im- 
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| 
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bases from bis remembrance, of which, 
though he cannot ſeriouſly approve them, the 


pleaſure overpowers the guilt, and refer them 
to a future hour, when they may be conſidered 


with greater ſafety. Such an hour will cer- 
tainly come; for the impreflions of paſt plea- 
ſure are always leſſening, but the ſenſe of guilt, 
which reſpects futurity, continues the ſame. 


Tx ſerious and impartial retroſpeft of our 
conduct is indiſputably neceſſary to the confir- 
mation or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, 
recommended under the name of ſelſenamina- 
tion, by divines, as the firſt at previous to 
repentance. It is, indeed, of fo great uſe, that 
without it we ſhould always be to begin life, de 
ſeduced for ever by the ſame allurements, and 
miſled by the fame fallacies. But in ordey 
that we may not loſe the advantage of our ex- 
perience, we muſt endeavour to ſee every thing 
in its proper form, and excite in ourſelves thoſe | 


ug. Tur appears = 

| Ny wagiew 3 ee Er. 
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Ea net b fays Pythogoras, fal hes thy eyes 


the paſt day. e 
redlutnde Nl ? What 
have I lift undene, which I ought to have done ? 
Begin thus fram the firſt en, and proceed; andin 
n, at the ill which thae haſt done be 


| - Ot thoughts on preſent things being de- 
termined by the objects before us, fall not un- | 


der thoſe indulgences, or excurſions, which I 
am now cenfdering. But I cannot fordear, 


under this head, to cautien pious and tender 


minds, that ae difturbed by the irruptions of 


wickey imaginations, againit too- great dejec- 

tion, and too anxious alrms ; for thoughts 

are only criminal, when they are firſt choſen, 
Evit inte the mind of god or man- 


Moy come and go, fo unapprev d, and have | 


Ns ſpot or flain behind: Mir rom. 


in futuricy chiefly are the ſnares lodged, by 
which the imagination is intangled. Futusicy 
is the proper abode of hope and fear, with all 
their train and progeny of ſubordinate appre- 


kenkons and defires. In futurity events and 
| chances 


2 >" 1 — — 
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— frees, without appa- 


—᷑ with their cauſes, and we 


therefore indulge the liberty of gratifying 
——— Pein choice. To pick 


and cull among poſlible advantages is, as the 


terms it, in um venire, to take 
— x. but it has this ha- 
zard in it, that we ſhall be unwilling to quit 
what we have ſeized, though an owner ſhould 
be found. It is cafy to think on that which 


| be gained, till at laſt we reſolve to gain ĩt, 
Mate happineſs of particular con- 


ditions we can be eaſy innoother. We ought, 
ke our deſires fix upon nothing in 
— — — — 
another's poſſeſſion for the fake of our inno- 
cence. When a man finds himfelfled, though | 
by a train of honeſt ſentiments, wo EP 
that to which he has no right, he ſhould 
back as from a pitfal covered with flowers. 
He that —— 
more in a great ſtation than the man that 
it, will in time unagine it an ad of virtue to 
ſupplant him ; and, as oppolition readily kin- 
dles into hatred, his eaterneſi to do that good, 
to which he is not called, will betray him to 
crimes, which in his oziginal ſcheme were 
never purpoſed. 


Hz 
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by the laws of vicwe, muſt regulate bis 
thoughts by thoſe of reaſon ; he muſik ' keep 
guilt from the receſſes of his heart, and remem- 
ber that the pleaſures of fancy, and the cmo- 
tions of defire are more dangerous as they are 
more hidden, fince they eſcape the awe of ob- 
ſervation, and operate equally in every fatuati- 
on, without the concurrence of external op- 


+ Nun. 9. Tuzspar, April 17, 1750. 
Na ofſe velis, nibilgue mals, Manr. 
T is juſtly xemarked by Horace, that, how- 
ſoever every man may complain accaho- 
_ nally of the hardſhips of his condition, he is 
ſeldom wilhng to change it for any other on 
the fame level : for whether it be that he, 
who follows an employment, made ehoice of 
it at firſt on account of its ſuitableneſs to his 
iaclination; or that when accident, or the de- 
termination of others, have placed him in a 


particular ſtation, he, by endeavouring to re- 
concile himſelf to it, gets the cuſtom of view · 
211 ing 
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ing it only on the faireſt fide ; or whether eve- 


ry man thinks that claſs to which 

dard ri hr ene vn. 
222 moſt men have a very 
_ ative prejudice in favour of their 


' F © * % | 5 
„e 
2 ' the human ſpecies ; but it exerts 
D 
among who have never learned to con- 


their ſentiments for reaſens of policy, or 


to model their expreſſions 

| by the laws of 
barack and jherefore the chef contelt of wit 
among artificers and handicraftſmen ariſe from 
a mutual : endeavour to exalt one trade by de- 
preciating another, 


From the ſame principle are derived many 
— 4 S_e 8 
yet he had the honour of living by his ham- 
** 

ſhould 
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ſhould riſe in the world, and keep his coach, 
r 
. Th & TY 


A Man, Hel ten 
never ſo irrefiftibly flattered, as when fome 
fiva calling is mentioned with contempt. 
Upon this principle a linen-draper boaſted that 
he had got a new cuſtomer, whom he could 
fafely truſt, for he could have no doubt of his 
honeſty, fince it was known, from unqueſti- 
endble authority, that he was now filing a bill 
in Chancery to delay payment for the cloaths 
which he had worn the laſt ſeven years; and he 
himſelf bad heard him declare, in a publick 
coffee-houſe, that he looked upon the whole 
generation of woollen-drapers to be ſuch deſpi- 
cable wretches, that no gentleman ought to 
pay them till the demand was doubled by law 
charges. 


Ir has been obſerved that phyſicians and 
lawyers are no friends to religion; and many 
cenjeCtures have been formed to diſcover the 
reaſon of ſuch a combination between men 
who agree in nothing elſe, and who ſeem lefs 
to be affefted, in their own provinces, by re- 
ligious opinions, than any other part of the 


community. 
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_ community. The truth is, very few of them 
have thought about religion; but they have. 
all ſeen a parſon, ſeen him in a habit-diflerent 
againſt him. A young ftudent from the inns 
of court, who has often attacked the curate 
of his father's pariſh with ſuch arguments as 

his acquaintances could furniſh, and returned 

to town without ſucceſs, is now gone down 

with a reſolution to deſtroy him ; for he has 

learned at laſt how to manage a prig, and if 
he pretends to hold him again to ſyllogiſm, he 

has a catch in reſerve, en 

metaphyſics can reſiſt. 

1 laugh to think how your unſbaken Cato 


Wl nk e wen re e 
Paurs in upan him thus. 


Tur — 
each other has been often experienced at the coſt 
of their country; and, perhaps, no orders of men 
have an enmity of more acrimony, or longer 
continuance. When, upon our late ſucceſſes 
at ſea, ſome new regulations were concerted 
for eſtabliſhing the rank of the naval com- 
manders, a captain of foot very acutely re- 
marked, that nothung was more abſurd than 
ts give any hamarary rewards to ſeamien, 6 for 

E 2 
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deſire of 2 
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4. it likewiſe excites ingenuity, 
4 raiſes an honeſt and uſeful emulation 

diligence. It may be obſerved in general 
2 trade had ever reached 1 
reer re profeſſor: 
5 — Bhs firſt rude 
aer * 
p have been made by 
eſſays, muſt A * 
—— 


them. 
nnn. 


riſing gradually from its firſt mean 
fucceffive labours of innumerable minds; 
the 


of an oak, 

firſt hollow trunk 

to confider the 
croſs a brook ſwelled with a2 

venture to 
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nen eilirged at ft Hits a fhip of war, 
the remoteft parts of the globe. And it might 
contribate to diſpoſe us to a kinder regard for 
the Libours of one another, if we were to 
the moſt uſeful productions of art have pro- 
bably ariſen. Who, when he faw the firſt 
ſnd or allet, by 2 cafual' intenſenefs of heat 


procute # body at once in a high degree ſolid 
and traniſparent, which might admit the light 
of the fun, and exclude the violence of the 
wind ; which might extend the fight of the 
charm him at one time with the | d. 
extent of che material creation, and at anvther 
with the endlel ſubordination of animal life ; 
and, what is yet of more i might 
upply the decays of nature, and fuccour old 
ge with ſublidiary fight. Thus was the 

E 2 artificer 
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artificer in glaſs employed, though without 
his own knowiedge or expeftation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of 
light, enlarging the avenues of ſciance, and 
conferring the higheſt and moſt laſting plea- 
ſures 3 he was enabling the ſtudent to con- 


template nature, 969 * 
herſelf. 


This paſſion for the honour of a 

like that for the grandeur of our own country, 
is to be regulated not extinguiſhed. Every 
man, from the higheſt to the loweſt ftation, 
ought to warm his heart and animate his en- 
deavours with the hopes of being uſeful to the 
world, by advancing the art which it is his lot 
to exerciſe; and for that end be muſt neceſſarily 
conſider the whole extent of its application, 
and the whole weight of its importance. But 
let him not too readily imagine that another 
is ill employed, becauſe, for want of fuller 
knowledge of his buſineſs, he is not able to 
comprehend its dignity. Every man ought 
to Endeavour at eminence, not by pulling 
ethers Gown, but by raiſing himſelf, and en- 
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very juſtly be delighted with the extent of his 
views, and-the artificer with the readineſ of | 


his hands ; but Jet the one remember, 


_ without - mechanical performances,” "refined 


ſpeculation is an empty dream, and the other, 
is little more than a brute inſtinct. 
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r 
creaſes every day uon me, ſhows thay 
my paper is at leaſt diſtinguiſhed from the 
common productions of the preſs. It is no 
leſs a proof of eminence: to have many enc- 
mies than many friends, and I look upon every 
letter, whether:is contains encomiums, er re- 
proaches, as an equal atteſtation of riſing credit. 
'The only pain, which I can feel from my cor- 
reſpondence, is the fear of diſguſting thoſe, 
whoſe letters I ſhall ſeem to- neglet; and, 
therefore, I take this opportunity of reminding 


whenever it may happen, I only zetuen the 
E 3 treatment 
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nent, whaad I o necxive. Re, 
many particular matizes. influences writer, 
— exergy 
ang ig may be. juſtly cancuded, that, - act ali 
data rejected, critically condemacd. 


Hare thus caſed my heart of the only 
amn - that fat heavy on it, I can pleaſe 
myſelf with the candour of Benevolus, wha 


me for being eld and ugly, and for wanting 
both activity of body, ad fprightlinefs of 
mind; feeds ber monkey with my lucubrati- 
ous, and reſults ay iningation, l 
appeared in vindicatiea of mafjucrades. That 
ſhe (may not however imagine aw without 
fupport, and left 16 reſt wholly wpon my own 
fortitude, I fhall now publiſh forme lunes, 
which I have received from men as welldreſſed, 


and as handfome, as ber favorite z and others 


from ladies, whom I finceredy belizve as young, 
as rich, as gay, as pretty, as faſhionable, and 
as often toaſted and treated as herſelf. 


enconrages me fu» groceed, without finking 
under the anger of Flirtilla, who quarrels with 


— — —— — 
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« ledge his merit in. ſo well beginning g work 
+ that may be of publick benefig. But, ſups- 
« rior as his genius is to the impertnences of 
« atrifling age, they cannot help a wiſh, that 
« he would condefrend to-the v ef 
minds ſoftencd by perpctualamuſements, and 
* now and then throw in, like [his prede- 
4 ceſſur, ſome papers of a gay amd Jumarous 
« turn, Too fair a ficld now lies open, with 
<< too plentiful a harveſt of follies ! let the 
„ chearful Thalia put in hes fickle, and, finging 
< at her work, deck her 93 
„ blue.” 


LADY des her ecompliments 0 the 
Rambler, and defires to know, by 
2 ſhe may direft t- bi: 
« what are his fet of friends, his amuſements ; 
« what his way of thinking, with regard to 
<« the living world, and its ways ; in ſhort, 
«© whether he is a perſon now alive, and in 
„ town ? If he be, ſhe will do herſelf the 
<< honour to write to him pretty often,” and 
© hopes, from time to time, to be the better 
for his advice and animadverfions ; for hk, 
„ anumadverſfions on her neighbours at leaft. 
++ But, ifhe is a mere effiyift, and txoubles noe 
< himſelf with the manners. of the age, ſhe 
E4 «ig 
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y to tell him, that even the genius 
< and correfiness of an Addiſon will net fe- 
< cure kim from negſeR.” 


[> No mais 6 mich abſirated from common 
life, 48 not to feel a particular pleafure from 
the regird of the female world; the candid 
writers of the firſt billet will not be offended, 
that diy haſte to fatify a lady has hurried 
their addreſs too ſoorout of my mind, and that 
F refer them for a reply to ſome future paper, 
in order to tell this curious inquirer after my 
other name, the anſwer of a philoſopher to a 
man, who, meeting him in the ſtreet, defired. 
t ſee what be carried under his cloak ; 7 
curry it theve, ſays be, that you my not ſee it. 
But; though the is never to know my name, 
Se may often fee my face ; for I am of her 
opinion: that a diurnal writer ought to view the 
works, and that he who neglects his cotempo- 
Werren 


. nds compliments to the 
Rambler, and lets him know, ſhe ſhall 
— at her houſe, every Sunday, the 
« remainderof the ſeaſon, where he will be ſure 
e merting all the gaod company in town. 
inter 


' 


* 
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4 interſperſed win living charafters. She 
4 Jongs to. ſee the torch of truth produced. 
« at an aflembly, and to admire the charm- 

« ing luſtre it will throw an the jewels, com- 

c 
n 7.1 


db anteniivaceentty — 
with the fame civility: as it is made d, 
forme reaſon to gueſs, that I ſeldem frequent 
card-tables on Sundays, I ſhall not infiſt upon 
an exception, which may to her appear of ſo 
little force. My bufme&has becn to view,..as 
2592 
mankind was. to be feen ; but. at. 
however brilliant, I have always thought my. 
viſit loſt, for I could know-nothing of the com- 
pany, but. their cloaths and their faces. 1 
every game with an ' uniform ſolicitude, now 
and then in ita progreſs: varied with a ſhort 
triumph, at ſometimes wrinkled with cunning; 
at others deadened with deſpondancy, or by 
accident fluſhed with rage at the undkilful os 
unlucky play of a partner. : From. fuk. a6 | 
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they were was trifling 

wo 

Guan COLES ran 
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Anden rns 
ESTES, not afraid 
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vexation 3 and zmmente furs of 
money, While 


the winner 
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© wad; bp a afraid of bei 22 

« a difgrace be —— 

-< every offer 2 — 

7 he had made of it to 4 
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« this has been | 5 
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I axt equally enfer- 
— a friend to modeſty 8 
to correſpond with * | — 
be , _ 
the time 1 | a — 
— ongh cy 


2 


and an extenſive pruſpect 
predeceſſors — 
. 


modeſty 
has an amiable and winning 
- 


ance, it 

ought not to hinder the exertion 

E 6 
the 
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under his bluſhes a latent refolution. "This 
point of perfection, nice as it ia, my correſpon- 
dent feems to have attained. That he is mo- 
his own declaration may evince ; and, I 
think, the latent reſolution may be diſcovered 
in his letter by an acute obſerver. I wilt ad- 
riſe him, ſince he ſo well deſerves my precepts, 


not to be diſcouraged; though the Rambler 
ſhould prove equally envious, or tafteleſs, with 
the reft of this fraternity. If his paper is 
refuſed, the preſs of England is open, let him 
try the judgment of the publick If, as it 
has fome times happened, by a general com- 
bination againſt ſuperior merit, he cannot 
perſuade the world to buy his works, he may 
preſent them to his friends ; and if his friends 
are” ſeized" with the epidemical' infatuation, 
and cannot find his genius, or will not confeh 
x, let him then refer his cauſe to poſterity, and 
reſerve is other labours for a wiſer age. 


| | Tis have I diſpatched ſome of my cor- 
9 in the ufual manner, with fair 
words, and general civility. But to Flirtilla, 


die gay Flinilta, what hall I-reply ? Unable 
lam to fly, at her command, over land and 
feas, or to ſupply her, from week to week, 

| with: 
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«© Rambler, fland out againſt this 'charm- 
© ing creature ? Let her know, at leaſt, 
that from this moment Nigrinus devotes: his 
„ life and his labours to her ſervice. Is chere 
any ſtubborn prejudice of education, that 
«© ftands between thee and the moſt amiable of 
man grown grey in the ſtudy of thoſe noble 
arts, by which right and wrong may" be 
«. blinded, when we have a mind als 4 
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< fram her inſpection, and caprice and appetite 
« infloced in uncontroulicd command, and 
+ benpdab daminien 1 Suck a cafuilt may 
© Grely engnge, with certainty of ſucceſs, in 
© vindication of an entertainment, whick in 
4 am inſtant gives confidence to the timorous, 
© and kindle andour in the cold ; an entes- 
+ tainment where the vigilance of jealouſy 
* has fo ofira been cluded, and the viegin n 
© fat free from the noceffigy of Languiſhing in 
« Hence ; wheat all the outwerks of chaſtity 
© ave at onee demoliſhed ; where the heart is 
4 laid ogen without a bluſh ; where baſhful- 
© nes may- furvive ine, and no wiſh is 
cru dun the frown of modeſty. Far 
< weoker influence than Flirtilla's might gain 
© over an advocate for- fuch amuſements. It 
< was declared by Pompey, that, if the com- 
« moG-wealth wes violated, he could ſtamp 
« with his foot,. and raiſe an army out of the 
© ground ; if the rights of pleaſure are again 
© invaded, let but Flaulla crack her fan, no 
< pens, nor frropds, ſhall be wanting at the 
4 fummons; the wit and the colonel ſhall 
© march gut at ber command, and neither law 
© nor neaſen ſhall ſtand before us. 
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FIF maxias which Periandes of Corinth, 
one of the ſeveminges of Greece, left a3 
2 memorial of his knowledge and heazvolence 
was xiwapzen, Be maſffer of — He 


Te what latitude Periander might extent 
———— — 
full import, — eubrotee, and 


exerted in revenge, azide, indeed, many of the 
evils 
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evils to which the life of man is expoſed. By 
anger operating upon power are produced the 
ſubverſion of cities, che - defolition of con- 
tries, the maſſacre of nations, and all thoſe 
dreadful and affoniſhing calamities which fill 
the hiſtories of the world, and which could 
not be read at any diſtant point of time, when 
out ſome doubt of the veracity of the relation, 
did we not fee the fame cauſes ſtill tending to 
vigour for want of the fame concurrent op- 


anger falls not properly under the animadver- 
fion of a writer, whoſe chief end is the re- 
gylation of common life, and whoſe precepts 
are to recommend themſelves by their general 
uſe. Nor is this eſſay intended to expoſe the 
tragical or fatal effects even of private malig- 
nity.. The anger which I propoſe now for 
it more troubleſame than formidable, and 
ranks them rather wich - hornets and- waſps, 


fore; prefixed a motto, which characteriſes 
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it cauſes, as by the noiſe that it utters. 


Turn is in the world a certain claſs of 
mortals, known, and contentedly known, by 
the appellation of paſſionate men, who imagine 
themſelves entitled by that diſtinction to be 
provoked gn every flight occaſion, and wo 
vent their rage in vehement and fierce vocifera- 
tions, in furious menaces and licentious re- 
proaches. "Their rage, indeed, for the moſt 
part, fumes away in outcries of injury, and 
proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom pro- 
ceeds to actual violence, unleſs a drawer or 
link-boy falls in their way; but they interrupe 
the quiet of thoſe that happen to be within 
the reach of their clamours, difturb the courſe 
— 
of ſociety. 

Mex of this kind are ſometimes nov wich- 
out underſtanding or virtue ſufficient to re- 
commend them to love and regard, and are, 
therefore, not always treated with the- ſeverity 
which their neglect of the eaſe of all-about 
them might juſtly provoke ;_ they have ob- 
tained'a kind of preſcription for their folly, 
and being conſidered by their companions as 
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under a predominant influence that leaves 
them no maſters of their conduct or their 
language, as acting without thought, and ruſh- 
ing into. miſchief with a mift before their 
and their fallics are paſſed over as the invotua- 


tary blows of a man agitated by the ſpaſms of 
a canvulfon. 


I in furely not to be obſerved without in- 

dagnation, that men are ta be found of minds 
mean enough to be fatished with this 
wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege 


- Paangi the original of anger; 
but. ride, like every other paſſion, if it once 
heeaks Jooſe from reaſon, counteratts its own 
purpoſes. A pafionate man, upon the review 
of his day, will have very few gratifications 
2 offer to his pride, when he has conſidered 


how his outregrs were cauſed, why they were 
| | dorn. 
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born, and in what they are likely to end at 


Tus fodilen burits of mge> generally 
ley as it is, cannot fupply great evils as 
Gequently as the man of fire thinks ft to be 
enraged; and therefore the farſt refletion upon 
his violence maſt ſhow him that he is mean 
enough to be dziven from his poſt by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere flare of 
trivial chances, and that his reaſon and' his 
I 


eee Garoides d bnd Une 
guacizs,, which & man i 2 
conceal from others; und, pethips,, docs non 
aways diſtover to hn. Mr that finds his 


with remembeing that at leaſt he made him- 
ſelf heurd, that he had the power to interrupt 
thoſe whom he could noe confute, and fuſpend 
the deciſion which he could not guide. 

Or 


_ 
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Or this kind is the fury to which many 
men give way among their ſervants and do- 
meſticks; they feel their own ignorance, they 
ſee their own infignificance, and, therefore, 
they endeavour, by their fury, to fright away 
contempt from before them, when they know 
it muſt follow them behind, and think them- 
refuial or delay ſhould provoke them to a 


Tunes temptations cannot but be owned 
to have ſome force, and it is ſo line pleaſing 
to amy man to ſee himſelf wholly avcricoked 
in the maſs of things, that he may be allowed 
to try a few expedicnts for procuring fome 
kind of ſupplemental dignity, and to endeavour 
to add weight by the violence of his temper, 
to the lightneſs of his other powers. But 
upon the moſt ent cftimate, not to pro- 
duce advantages equal to its inconveniences ; 
for it has not appeared that a man has by up- 
roar, and tumult, and bluſter, altered any 
ones opinion of his underſlanding, or been 
whom. 


whom fortune or nature have made his depen- 
dents. He may by a ſteady perſeverance in 
his ferocity fright his children, and harras 
his ſervants, but all the reſt of the =wry will 
comfort at aft of thinking, that he lives only 
to raiſe contempt and hatred, emotions to 
aquilling wo give eccalics. He will and that 
he has contrived only to make thoſe fear him, 
whom every reaſonable being is endeavouring 
to endear by kindneſs, and muſt content 
himſelf with the pleaſure of a triumph obtained 
He muſt perceive that the apprehenſion which 
his preſence cauſes is not the awe of his virtue, 
but the dread of his brutality, and that he has 
given up the felicity of being loved, without 
gaining the honour of being reverenced. 


Burr this is not the only illconſequence of the 
which a man, by often calling to his aſſiſtance, 
will teach, in a ſhort time, to intrude before 
the ſummons, to ruſh upon him with refiſtleſs 
violence, and witbout any previous notice of 
its approach. He will find himſelf liable to be 
inflamed at the firſt touch of provocation, and 

unable 
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unable to retain his reſentment, till he has 
full conviflion of the offence, to proportion 


his anger es the cauſe, or to it 
—— 


ſulleres fiis mind do be thas vitiated, he be- 


ces one ef the molt hatefa? ami 


into fuch terms of rudeneſs as can never be 
of a man that plays with a tame tiger, alway: 
under a neceffity of watching the moment, 


IT is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on lord 
Dorſet, that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves 
in his way when be was angry, becauſe be 
was ſure to recompenſe them for any indipni- 
ties which he made them fuffer. This is the 
round of a paſſionate man's life ; he contra 
debts when be is furious, which his virtue, 


= 
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| Or, if there be any who hardens 
himſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, 
becauſe he has dne it, his inſenſibility can 
make ſmall part of his praiſe, or his happinefs ; 
he only adds deliberate to haſty folly, apgra- 
vates petulance by contumacy, and 
the only plea that he can offer > Ge 
nefs and patience of mankind. | 


thing is more deſpicable or more miſerable than 
the old age of a paſſionate man. When the 
vigour of youth fails him, and his amuſements 


dall with frequent repetition, bs occaflenal 
rage finks by decay of Rtrength Into peevid 
neſs, that peeviſhneſs, for want of novelty and 
variety, becomes habitual ; the world fall off 
from around him, and he is left, as Homer 


expreſſes It, p c, x3p, te devour his 
own heart in ſolitude and contempt. 
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© Noms. 12. Sarun>ar, April 28, 1750. 


To che RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

$ you ſeem to have devoted your 
- Kabours to virtue, I cannot forbear to 
inform you of one ſpecies of cruelty, with 
which the life of a man of letters perhaps does 
not often make him acquainted, and which, 
as it ſeems to produce no other advantage to 
thoſe that practiſe it than a ſhort gratification 
of thoughtleſs vanity, may become leis com- 
mon when it has been once expoſed in it, 


various forms, and its full magnitude. 
I au the daughter of a country gentleman, 


whoſe family is numerous, and whoſe eftate, 


not at firſt ſufficient to ſupply us with affluence, 
14 has 


. 
nn 


z 
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has been lately ſo much impaired by an unſuc- 
ceſsful lawſuit, that all the younger children 
are obliged to try ſuch means as their educa- 
of life. Diſtreſs and curioſity concurred to 
bring me to London, where I was received by 
a relation with the coldneſs which misfortune 
generally finds. A week, a long week, I 
lived with my couſin, before the moſt vigilant 
enquiry could procure us the leaſt hopes of a 
place, in which time I was much better qua- 
lified to bear all the vexations of ſervitude. 
The firſt two days ſhe was content to pity me, 


and only wiſh'd I had not been quite fo well 


bred, but people muſt comply with their 
circumſtances. This lenity, however, was 
ſoon at an end ; and, for the remaining part of 
the week, I heard every hour of the pride of 
my family, the obſtinacy of my father, and of 


people better born than myſelf that were com- 
mon ſervants. 


Ar laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, 
with very viſible ſatisfaction, that Mrs Bom- 
baſine, the great ſilk - mercer's lady, wanted 
a maid, and a fine place it would be, for 
there would be nothing to do buc to clean my 
miſtreſs s room, get up her linen, dreſs the 
young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, 
6c F take 
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fake care of a little miſs juſt come from nurſe, 
and then fit down to my needle. But madam 
was 2 woman of great ſpirit, and would not 
be contradicted, and therefore I ſhould take 
>" 220 good places were not eaſily to be 


Wrru theſe cautions, I waited on madam 
the waiſt, her voice was at once loud and 
ſqueaking, and her face brought to my mind 
the picture of the full-moon. Are you the 
young woman, fays ſhe, that are come to 
offer yourſelf? It is ſtrange when people of 
ſubſtance want a ſervant, how ſoon it is the 
belly-full that live with me. Not like people 
at the other end of the town, we dine at one 
o'clock. But I never take any body without 
a character; what friends do you come of ? 


I then told her that my father was a gentleman, 


and that we had been unfortunate. A great 
misfortune, indeed, to come to me and have 


mean to claim any exemptions, I only anſwered 
your 


TD 


and I was afraid ſhe would have taken me for 


| 
; 


country, madam.—Yes, they all come out of 
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your enquiry.—Such gentlewomen ! people 


mould ſet their children to good trades, and 


keep them off the pariſh. Pray go to the o- 
ther end of the town, there are gentlewomen, 
if they wauld pay their debts: I am fure we 
have loſt enough by gentlewomen. Upon 


the pleaſure of continuing her inſult; but 
happily the next word was, Pray, Mrs gentle- 
woman, troop down ſtairs. You may believe 
I obeyed her. 


TI RETURNED and met with a better recep- 
tion from my couſin than I expected; for 
while I was out, ſhe had heard that Mrs Stan- 
diſh, whoſe huſband had lately been raifed from 
a clerk in an office, to be commitfioner of the 
V 


To Mrs Standiſh I went, and, after having 
waited fix hours, was at laft admitted to the top 
e 
of punch. So young woman, you want a 
place, whence do you come? From the 
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1 And what brought you to town, 
baſtard ? Where do you lodge? At the 
Seven-Dials ? What, you never heard of the 
OD ID OY Ce 

obſtreperouſly, that I took the opportunity 
of ſneaking off in the tumult. 


I THEN heard of a place at an elderly lady 
She was at cards ; — + 
ſhe would ſpeak to me. She aſked me if | 
could keep an account, and ordered me to 
write. I wrote two lines out of ſome book 
that lay by her. She wonder'd what people 
meant, to breed up poor girls to write at that 
Fore. 1 ſuppoſe, Mrs Flirt, if I was to fee your 
work, it would be fine ſtuff . Vou may walk. 
I will not have love-letters written from my 


houſe to every young fellow in the ſtreet. 


Two days after, I went on the ſame perſuit 
to lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in 
what little ornaments I had, becauſe ſhe had 
ktely got a place at court. Upon the fuft 
fight of me, ſhe turns to the woman that 
ſhowed me in, Is this the lady that wants a 
place ? Pray what place wou'd you have, miſs ? 
2 maid of honour's place? Servants now a- 


days!—Madam, I beard you wanted-Wanted 
what? 
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what ? Somedody finer than myſelf! A pretty 
ſervant indeed ſhould be afraid to fpeak 
to her I ſuppoſe, Mrs Minx, theſe fine hands 
cannot bear wetting A ſervant indeed ! Pray 
move off I am reſolved to be the head per- 
fon in this houſe— You are ready drei d, 
the taverns will be open. 


I wawry to enquire for the next place in a 
clean linen gown, and heard the ſervant tell 
| his lady, there was a young woman, but he 
faw ſhe would not do. I was brought up 
however. Are you the trollop that has the 
impudence to come for my place? What, you 
have hired that naſty gown, and are come to 
ſteal a better.—Madam, I have another, but 
being obliged to walk—Then thefe are your 
manners, with your bluſhes and your courteſies, 
to come to me in your worſt gown. Madam, 
give me leave to wait upon you in my other. 
Wait on me, you faucy flut! Then you ate 
ſure of coming could not let fuch a drab 
come near mo Here, you girl that came up 
with her, have you touch'd her? If you have, 
waſh your hands before you dreſs me.—Such 
trollops ! Get you down. What, whimpering 2 
Pray walk. 


F 3 I wawr 
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] wzwT away with tears ; for my couſis 
had loſt all patience. However ſhe told me, 
that ſhe had a reſpect for my relations, was 
willing to keep me out of the ſtreet, and would 
let me have another week. 


Tux firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. 
At one I was aſked where I had lived? And 
upon my anſwer, was told by the lady, that 
places, for ſhe ſhould never have done if the 
was to follow girls about. At the other houſe, 
I was a fmirkiog huſſy, and that fweet face 
I might make money of—For her part, it was 
that thought herſelf handſome. 


Tun three next days were ſpent in lady 
Bluffs entry, where I waited fix hours every 
at me, and go away laughing— Madam will 
 fatch her ſmall ſhanks in the entry; ſhe will 
know the houſe again—At fun-ſet the two firſt 
days I was told, that my hay would fee me 
to-morrow ; and on the third, that her wo- 


Nie 
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My week was now near its end, and I had 
no hopes of a place. My relation, who al- 
ways laid upon me the blame of every miſ- 
carriage, told me that I muſt learn to humble 
myſelf, and that all great ladies had particular 
ways; that if I went on in that manner, ſhe 
could not tell who would keep me; ſhe had 
known many that had refuſed places, fell their 
cloaths, and beg in the ftreets. 


IT was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was 
declared by me to be never on my fide; I was 
reaſoning againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity z 
and therefore I comforted myſelf with the 
hope of ſucceeding better in my next attempt, 
and went to Mrs Courtly, a very fine hdy, 
who had routs at her houſe, and faw the beſt 
company in town. 


I Hap not waited two hours before I wa, 
at piquet, in the height of good humour: 
This I looked on as a favourable ſign, and ftood 
at the lower end of the room in expectatiom of 
the common queſtions. At laſt Mr Courdy 
calb d out, after a whiſper, Stand facing the 
_ ſee you. I chang'd wy 

F 4 place, 
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place, and bluſh'd. They frequently turn d 
their eyes upon me, and feem'd to diſcover 
many ſubjects of merriment ; for at every 
look they whiſper'd, and kugh'd with the 
moſt violent agitations of delight. At laſt 
Mr Courtly cried out, Is that colous your own, 


child? Yes, fays the lady, if the has not 


robb'd the kitchen hearth. This was ſo happy 
a conceit, that it renew d the ſtorm of laugh- 
ter, and they threw down their cards in hopes 
of better ſport. "The lady then called me to 
her, and began with an affected gravity to 
enquire what I could do? But firft turn about, 
and let us fee your fine ſhape ; Well, what are 
you fit for, Mrs Mum? You would find 
your tongue, I ſuppoſe, in the kitchen. No, 
no, fays Mr Courtly, the girl's 2 good girl 
yet, but I am afraid a briſk young fellow, 
with fine tags on his ſhoulder Come, 
child, hold up your head ; what? you have 
ſtole nothing Not yet, fays the lady, 
but ſhe hopes to ſteal your heart quickly 
Here was a laugh of happineſs and triumph, 
prolonged by the confuſion which I could no 
longer repreſs. At laſt the lady recollected 
herſelf: Stole? no— but if 1 had her, I 
ſhould watch ber; for that downcaſt eye 
Why cannot you look people — ” 

Steal 


— - 
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Steal ! fays her huſband, ſhe would ſteal no- 
thing but, perhaps, a few ribbands before they 
were leſt off by her lady. Sir, anſwer d I, why 
ſhould you, by fuppoling me a thief, inſult 
one from whom you have received no injury ? 
Infult, fays the lady ; are you come here to 
be a ſervant, you faucy baggage, and talk of 
inſulting ? What will this world come to, if 
a gentleman may not jeſt with a ſervant? Well, 
ſuch ſervants ! pray be gone, and fee when 
you will have the honour to be fo infuled 
fulted ! Get down ſtairs, you flut, or the foot- 
man ſhall inſult you. 


Tus haſt day of the laſt week was now 
coming, and my kind coufin talked of ſending 
me down in the waggon to preferve me from 


dad courſes. But in the morning the came 


Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps 1 
might do for her; for, like me, ſhe muſt fall 
her creſt, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the loſs of half her fortune by 
bad ſecurities, and with her way of giving her 
money to every body that pretended to want it, 
the could haye little beforchand ; therefore 1 


Fs — might 


- . 
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might ſerve her ; for, with all her fine ſenſe, 
the muſt not pretend to be nice. 

I wznT immediately, and met at the door 
a young gentlewoman, who told me ſhe had 
was order d to bring any that offered up ſtain. 
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for me. I am now under her protection, and 
know not how to ſhew my gratitude better 
than by giving this account to the RamBLER. 
| ZOSIMA. 


+ Nuns. 13. Tuzspar, May 1, 1750. 


Commiſſimgae teges & vino tortus & ird.._- 


T is related by Quintus Curtius, that the 

Perſians always conceived a laſting and 
invincible contempt of a man, who had viola- 
ted the laws of ſecrecy ; for they thought, 
that, however be might be deficient in the 
qualities requiſite to actual excellence, the ne- 
gative virtues at leaſt were always in his 
power, and though he perhaps could not ſpeak 
well if he was to try, it was ſtill eaſy for him 
not to ſpeak. 


In this opinion of the eaſimeſs of 
they ſeem to have conſider d it as oppoſed, 
not to treachery, but loquacity, and to have 
not frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed 

F 6 by 
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by promiſes to betray, but incited by the mere 
Pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equal- 
ly trivial, to lay open his heart without reſlecti- 


on, and to let whatever he knew flip from him, 
only for want of power to retain it. Whe- 
ther, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſians were able to 
diffuſe to any great extent the virtue of tacitur- 
nity, we are hindered by the diſtance of thoſe 
times from being able to diſcover, there being 
very few memoirs remaining of the court of 
Perſepolis, nor any diſtinct accounts handed 
down to us of their office clerks, their ladies of 
the bed-chamber, their attorneys, their cham- 
ber maids, or their footmen. | 


In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſi- 
ty againſt a prattler is ſtil] retained, it appears 
wholly to have loſt its effefts upon the con- 
duct of mankind ; for ſecrets are fo ſeldom 
kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubted, 
whether the antients were not miſtaken in 
their firſt poſtulate, whether the quality of re- 
vention be ſo generally beſtowed, and whether 
a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle volatility, by which 
it eſcapes almoſt imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt 
vent 3 — nr | 
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which it expands itſelf ſo as to burſt the heart 


Tnosx that ſtudy either the body or the 
mind of man, very often find the moſt ſpecious 
and pleaſing theory falling under the weight 
of contrary experience ; and inſtead of grati- 
fying their vanity by inferring effects from cau- 
ſes, they are always reduced at laſt to conjecture 
cauſes from effefts. That ĩt is eaſy to be ſecret 
the ſpeculatift can demonſtrate in his retreat, 
and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in placing 
confidence; the man of the world knows, that, 
whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to ſearch 
after the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one 
of the moſt important duties of ſociety. 


Tun vanity of being known to be truſted 
with a ſecret is generally one of the chief mo- 
tives to diſcloſe it ; for however abſurd it may 
be thought to boaſt an honour, by an act 
which ſhews that it was conferred without me- 
rit, yet moſt men ſeem rather inclined to con- 
ſeſs the want of virtue than of importance, and 
power, though at the expence of their probity, 
than glide through life with no other pleaſure 

than 
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than the private conſciouſneſs of fidelity ; 
which, while it is preſerved, muſt be without 
and knows it. 


Tus are many ways of telling a ſecret, 
by which a man exempts himſelf from the 
reproaches of his conſcience, and gratifies his 
pride without fuffering himſelf to believe that 
he impairs his virtue. He tells the private af- 
Girs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe 
from whom he would not conceal his own ; 
he tells them to thoſe, who have no temptation 
to betray their truſt, or with a denunciation of | 
a certain forfeiture of his friendſhip, if he diſco- 
vers that they become public. 


SECRETS are very frequently told in the 
| firſt ardour of kindneſs, or of love, for the fake 
of proving, by fo important a facrifice, the 
fincerity of profeflions, or the warmth of ten- 
dernefs ; but with this motive, though it be 
fometimes ſtrong in itſelf, vanity generally 
coneurs, fince every man naturally deſires to 
be moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom he loves, or 
with whom he converſes, with whom he paſ- 
fes his hours of pleaſure, and to whom he re- 
tires from buſineſs and from care. 


Wu 


Wurn the diſcovery of ſecrets is under 
conſideration, there is always » diſtinction 
to be made between our own and 


oe Ie tell our own ſecrets is generally 
folly, but that folly is without guilt ; to com» 
municate thoſe with which we are intruſted is 
always treachery, and treachery for the moſt 
rend has a right to all that is in pofſcſhon of 
another; and that therefore it is a violation of 
kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from this bound 
leis confidence : Accordingly a late female mi” 
nifter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to 
inform the world, that ſhe uſed, when the 
wanted to extract any thing from her ſovcreigns 
to remind her of Montaigne's reaſoning, vun 
bas determined, phe: 
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is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of 


perſons truſted is not multiplied, 2 
— „2 


Tu Ar ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon 
any human underſtanding, or that an author 
could have been imagined to advance a poſiti- 
on ſo remote from truth and reaſon, any other- 
wile than as a declaimer, to ſhew to what ex- 
tent he could ſtretch his imagination, and with 
what firength he could preſs his principle, 
would ſcarcely have been credible, had not 
this lady kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs 
may be deluded, or indolence amuſed. But 
fince it appears, that even this ſophiſtry has 
been able, with the help of a ſtrong deſire to 


ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his own right, and 
can alienate or deſtroy without injury to any 
dence muſt run on without end, the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third upon 
the fame principle as he received it from the 

1 : ; faſt, 
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firſt, and the third may hand it forward to a 


fourth, till at laſt it is told in the round of 
friendſhip to them from whom it was the firſt 
intention chiefly to conceal it. 


Tur confidence which Caius has of the 
Kithfulneſs of Titius is nothing more than an 
opinion which himſelf cannot know to be 
true, and which Claudius, who firſt tells his 
ſecret to Caius may know, at leaſt may ſuſpect 
to be falſe ; and therefore the truſt is transfer- 
red by Caius, if he reveal what has been told 
him, to one from whom the perſon originally 
concerned would probably have withheld it ; 
and, whatever may be the event, Caius has 
hazarded the happineſs of his friend, without 
neceflity and without permiſſion, and has put 
that truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
given only to virtue. 


ALL the arguments upon which a man whe 
is telling the private affairs of another may 
ground his confidence of fecurity, he muſt 
upon reflection know to be uncertain, becauſe 
he finds them without effect upon himſelf. 
When he is imagining that Titius will be cau- 
tious from a regard to his intereſt, his reputati- 
on, or his duty, he ought to reflect that he is 

him 
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himſelf at that inſtant acting in oppoſition to all 


Every one feels that he ſhould conſider 
the man incapable of truſt, who believed him- 


ſelf at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 


Titius to the affairs imparted only to himſelf, 
violates his faith, fince he acts contrary to the 
intention of Claudius, to whom that faith 
was given. For promiſes of friendſhip are, 
like all others, uſcleſs and vain, unleſs they 
are made in ſome known ſenſe, adjuſted and 
acknowledged by both parties. 


may be ſtarted relating to the duty of ſecrecy» 
where the affairs are of publick concern : 
here ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to alter the 
appearance and nature of the truſt ; that the 


change the degree of obligation ; and that 
the principles upon which a man is choſen for a 
conhdent may not always equally conſtrain him. 
But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate,are of too 


| 
| 
| 
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nor are they ſuch as generally occur in common 
life ; and though caſuiſtical knowledge be 


— uſeful in proper hands, yet. it ought by no 


means to be carcleſly expoſed, ſince moſt will 
uſe it rather to lull than awaken their own 
conſciences; and the threads of reaſoning, on 
which truth is ſuſpended, are frequently drawn 
to ſuch ſubtility, that common eyes cannot per- 
ceive, and common ſenſibility cannot feel them. 


Tus whole doctrine as well as practice of 
ſecrecy, is ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, 
next to him who is compelled to truſt, I think 
him unhappy who is choſen to be truſted ; for 
he is often involved in ſcruples without the 
liberty of calling in the help of any other 
underſtanding, he is frequently drawn into 


guilt, under the appearance of friendſhip and 


honeſty ; and ſometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion 
by the treachery of others, who are engaged 
without his knowledge in the ſame ſchemes, 
for he that has one confident has generally 
more, and when he is at laſt betrayed, is in 
doubt on whom he ſhall fix the crime. N 


Tus rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe 
concerning ſecrecy, and from which I think 
it not ſafe to deviate, without long and exaCt | 

ern de- 
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deliberation, are—Never to ſolicit the know- | 


ledge of a ſecret. Not willingly, nor without 
many limitations, to accept fuch confidence 
when it is offered. When a fecret is once ad- 
mitted, to- confider the truſt as of a very high 
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Nl fuit unguam 
13 — Hor. 
MONG the many inconſiſtencies which 
folly produces, or infirmity ſuffers in 
the human mind, there has often been obſer- 
ved a manifeſt and ſtriking contrarĩety between 
the life of an author and his writings ; and 


: | great reaſon 
congratulates himſelf upon the conſciouſneſs of 
being found equal to his own character, and 
having preſerved in a private and familiar 
interview that reputation which his works had 


— 


Milton, in a letter to a learned ſt ranger, by 


Taos 
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Tuos whom the appearance of virtue, or 
the evidence of genius, have tempted to a 
nearer knowledge of the writer in whoſe per- 
formances they may be found, have, indeed, 
had frequent reaſon to repent their curiolity ; 
the bubble that ſparkled before them has be- 
come common water at the touch, and the 
phantom of perfection has vaniſhed when they 
wiſhed to preſs it to their boſom. They have 
loſt the pleaſure of imagining how far humani- 
ty may be exalted, and, perhaps, feel them- 
ſelves leſs inclined to toil up the ſteeps of vir- 
tue, when they obſerve thoſe who ſeem beſt 
able to point the way loitering below, as 
either afraid of the labuur, or doubtful of the 
reward. 


Ir has been long the cuſtom of the orienta} 
monarchs to hide themſelves in their gardens 
and their palaces, to avoid the cenverſation 
of mankind, and to be known to their ſubjefts 
only by their edicts. The fame policy is no 


. lefs neceſſary to him that writes, than to him 


that governs ; for men would, not more pa- 


tiently ſubmit to be taught, than commanded, 
Sr 
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Perhaps, a ſudden intruder into the cloſet of an 
rains anon 
Fw Kara ſnot coſting upon laws, en- 


© Ir is not difficult to conceive, however, 

that for many reaſons a man writes much bet- 
ter than be lives. For, without entering into 
refined ſpeculations, it is many degrees eaſier 
o deſign than to perform. A man propoſes 


his ſchemes of life in a ſtate of abſtraction and 
diſengagement, exempt from the enticements 
of hope, the ſolicitations of affeftion, the 
importunities of appetite, or the depreffions of 
fear, and is in the fame flate with him that 
teaches, upon land, the art of navigation, to 
whom the ſea is always fmooth, and the wind 
i always proſperous. 


Tun r 
which has to do only with ideas, and the ap- 
q— 
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they are conſtrained to ſubmit to the imper- 
ſection of matter and the influence of acci- 
dents: thus, in moral diſcuffions it is to be 
theory. The ſpeculatiſt is only in danger of 
error, but the man involved in life has his own 
paſſions, and thoſe of others, to encounter, 
and is embarraſſed with a thouſand inconveni- 
ences on every fide, which confound him 
with variety of impulſe, and either perplex or 
obſtruct his way. He is often forced to act 
without deliberation, and obliged to chooſe 
before he can examine ; he is often ſurpriſed 
by ſudden alterations of the ſtate of things, and 
changes his meaſures according to ſuperficial 
appearances ; he is often led by others, either 
becauſe he is indolent, or becauſe he is timo- 
rous ; he is ſometimes afraid to know what is 
right, and ſometimes finds others diligent to 
deceive him. 


Ws are, . therefore, not to wonder that 
danger, in the obſervance of thoſe precepts, 
which they laid down in ſolitude, ſafety, and 
tranquillity, with a mind unbiaſſed, and with 
liberty unobſtructed. It is the condition of 

Our 
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our preſent ſtate to ſee more than we can attain, 
maintain a ſingle day of pure and unmingled 
innocence, much leſs can the utmoſt efforts of 
incorporated mind reach the ſummuts of ſpecu- 
htive virtue. 


Ir is, however, neceſſary for the idea of 
perfection to be propoſed, that we may have 
ſome object to which our endeavours are to be 
directed; and he that is moſt deficient in the 
duties of life, makes ſome atonement for his 
faults, by warning others againſt his own fail- 
ings, and endeavouring by the falubrity of his 
admonitions to hinder the contagion of his 
example. 


NoTHING is more unreaſonable, however 
common, than to charge with hypocriſy him 
that expreſſes zeal for thoſe virtues, which he 
neglects to practiſe ; ſince he may be ſincerely 
convinced of the advantages of conquering his 
paſſions, without having yet obtained the victo- 
ry, as a man may be confident of the advanta- 


ges of a voyage, or a journey, without having 


courage, or induſtry, to undertake it, and 
may honeſtly recommend to others, thoſe 
attempts which he neglects himſelf. 


TRE 
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Tu intereſt which the corrupt part of 
mankind have in hardening themſelves againſt 
every motive to amendment, has diſpoſed them 
to give to theſe contradiftions, when they can 
be produced againſt the cauſe of virtue, that 
weight which they will not allow them in any 
other caſe. They ſee men act in oppoſition to 
their intereſt, without ſuppoſing, on other oc- 
cations, that they do not know it ; they ſee 
them give way to the ſudden violence of paſſi- 
on, and forſake the moſt important perſuits 
for trivial pleaſures, without imagining that 
they have changed their ſentiments, or ap- 
prove their own conduct. In moral or religi- 
ous queſtions alone, they reſolve to determine 
world, whoſe writings are not confirmed by 
his life. They never conſider that they them- 
ſelves neglect, or practiſe ſomething every day, 


inconſiſtently with their own ſettled opinion, 
nor diſcover that the conduct of the advocates 


for virtue can little increaſe, or leſſen, the 
obligations of their dictates ; argument is to 
be invalidat:d only by argument, and is in 
it elf of the fame force, whether or not it 
convinces him by whom it is propoſed. . 

G Yer 
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Vr ſince this prejudice, however unreaſon- 


able, is always likely to have ſome prevalence, 
it is the duty of every man to take care leſt he 


ſhould hinder the efficacy of his own inſtructi- 


ons. When he deſires to gain the belief of 
others, he ſhould ſhew that he believes himſelf; 
and when he teaches the fitneſs of virtue by his 
reaſonings, he ſhould, by his example, prove 
its poſſibility : Thus much at leaſt may be 
required of him, that he ſhall not act worſe 
than others becauſe he writes better, nor ima- 
gine that, by the merit of his genius, he may 
claim ſome indulgence beyond mortals of the 
lower claſſes, and be excuſed for want of pru- 
dence, or neglect of virtue. 


Bacon in his Hiſtory of the winds, after 
having offered ſomething to the imagination as 
defirable, often propoſes lower advantages in 
its place to the reaſon as attainable. The ſame 
method may be ſometimes purſued in moral 
endeavours, which this philoſopher has obſer- 
ved in natural enquiries ; and having firſt ſet 
poſitive and abſolute excellence before us, we 
may be pardoned though we fink down to 
humbler virtue, 'trying, however, to keep 
our point always in view, * 


— —— — —— 2 
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not to loſe ground, though we cannot gain it- 


Ir is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, 


for a long time, concealed the conſecration 
of himlelf to the ſtricter duties of religion, leſt, 


TrzxE are, indeed, a far greater number 
whoſe curioſity to gain a more familiar know- 
ledge of ſucceſsful writers, is not fo much 
prompted by an opinion of their power to 
improve as to delight, and who expect from 
them not arguments againſt vice, or diſſerta- 
tions on temperance or juſtice, but flights of 
wit, ſtrains of humour, and fallics of pleaſan- 
ys or, atleaft acute remarks, nice diſtindi- 


, Juſtneſs of and 


Tunis expectation is, indeed, EY 1 
probable, and yet, ſuch is the fate of all hu- 


man hopes, that it is very often fruſtrated, and 
G2 thoſe 
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guſt by their company. A man of letters for the 
moſt part ſpends, in the privacics of ſtudy, that 
ſeaſon of life in which the manners are to be 
and, when he has gained knowledge enough to 
be reſpefted, has neglected the minuter acts 
by which he might have pleaſed. When he 
enters life, if of a weak and timorous temper, 
he is diffident and baſhſul, from the know- 
ledge of his defects ; or if he was born with 
fpirit and reſolution, he is ferocious and arro- 
gant from the conſciouſneſs of his merit : he is 
either diſipated by the awe of ſuperior com- 
pany, and unable to aflemble his ideas, recol- 
leſt his reading, and arrange his arguments; 
ode is hot, and dogmatical, quick in oppo- 
fition, and tenacious in defence, difabled by 
his own violence, and confuſed by his haſte 
to triumph. 


Tux graces of writing and converſation are 
of different kinds, and though he who exce!: 
in one might have been with opportunity and 
application equally ſucceſsful in the other, yet 
as many pleaſe by extemporary talk, though 


2 2 cis 


Com- 
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requires ; fo it is very poſlible 
that men, wholly accuſtomed to works of 
ſtudy, may want that readineſs of conception, 
and affluence of language, always neceſfary to 
colloquial entertainment. They may want 
addreſs to watch the hints which coaverfation 
offers for the diſplay of their particular attain - 
ments, or they may be fo much unfurniſhed 
with matter on common ſubjects, that diſcourſe 
not proſeſſediy literary glides oves them as 
heterogeneous bodies, without admitting their 
conceptions to mix in the circulation. 


N14. 


A Taxansrrion from an author's books to 
his converſation, is too often like an entrance 


| into large city, afier a diſtant proſpet. Re- 


motely, we ſec nothing but ſpires of temples, 
and turrets and imagine it the re- 
ſidence of ſplendor, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence; but, when we have paſſed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow pallages, 
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. News. 15. Torwar, Ate 8, 2750. 


e | 
— — Mea quands 
Hes animes ? | 


Foy. | 


ri — aides? — 
ende fo e or fo ancilt coileghelnts; 
as of the predominance of play; of a-fatal 
paſſion for cards and dice, which ſeems to 
hive overturned, not only the ambition of 
excellence, but the defire of pleaſure, to aue 
the flames of the lover, as well 
as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its further 
ptogrefs, to deftroy all diſtinctions, both of 
rank and fex, to cruſh all emulation, but 
that of fraud, to corrupt alt thoſe chiles of 
our people, whoſe anceſtors have, by their vir- 
tue, their induſtry, or their parfimony, given 
nne 
neſs, and vice, and to leave them without 
but of the modiſh games, and with- 
out withes, but for lucky hands. 


I Bave 
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I rave found, by long experience, cht 
there are few enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts 
with the faſhion, in which the oppontihts Gre 
not only made confident by their numbers, 
and ſtrong by their union, but are hiirdened 
by conteiype of their antagoniſt, whom they 
always look upon as a wreteh of low notions, / 
contracted views, mean converſation, - and 
which he cannot reach, who would gladly 
imbitter the happineſs which his obſcunty _/ 
his inelegance, or his indigence deny him to 
partake, and who has na other end in his ad- 
vice, than to revenge his own mortifications- 
by hindering thoſe, whom their birth and: 
taſte have ſet above them, from the enjoyment - 


of their ſuperiority, . 
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his genera) infatuation may be ſuppoſed beſt 
ee relate its effects. 


318. 

ſcems to be fo litfle knowledge 

Jeſt in the world, and fo little of that 
refleRtion praftiſed, by which knowledge is 
tw be gained, that] am in doubt, whether 1 
ſhall de underſtood, when I complain of want 
of opportunity for thinking; or whether 2 
condemnation, which at prefens ſeems irre- 
verſible, to perpetual ignosance will raiſe any 
compaion, eicher in you, or your readers: 
yet I will venture to lay my ftate before you, 
becauſe, I believe, it is natural, to moſt minds, 
to take ſome pleaſure in complaining of evils, 
of which they have no reaſon to be aſhamed. 


I ax the daughter of 2 man of great 
fortune, whoſe diffidence of mankind, and, 
perhaps, the pleaſure of continual accumulation 
iacline him to reſide upon his own eſtate, and 
to educate his children in his ewn houſe, 
where I was bred, if not with the moſt brilliant 
examples of virtue before my eyes, at leaft 
remote enough from any incitements to vice; 
Wavy iker leifire, ner bool — 
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the acquaintance of ſome perſons of learnin® 
in the neighbourhood, I endeavour'dto acquire 
ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend 
me to eſteem, and thought myſelf able 
to ſupport 2 converſation upon maſt of the- 
ſubjefts, which my ſex, and my condition, 
c 89 


Inas, beſides my man as my: 
mamma and my maidtold me, a very fine face, 
and elegant ſhape, and with alktheſe advantages 
hai been ſeventeen months the reigning toaſd 
for twelve miles round, and never came to the 
monthly affembly, but I heard the old ladies 
that fat by, wiſhing that it niit end well, and 


pe A EE: 
or my drefs.. | 


You know, Mr Rambler, that ambition is 
natural to youth, and curioſity to underſtand- 
ing, and therefore, will hear, without wonder, 
that I was deſirous to extend my victories over 
thoſe, who might give more honour to the 
conqueror; and that I found in a country 
life a continual repetition'of the ſame pleaſures, 
which was not ſufficient to fill up the mind fos 
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future; and, I wilt confes to you, that L was 
impatient for = fight of the town, and. filled 
ſhould make, the triumplis that I ſhould: ob- 
win, and the proijes that I ſhould receive. = 


' ar dailbaw cnc My aunt, whoſe 
huſband has a ſeat in parliament, and a place 
at court, buried ber only child, and ſent for 
me to-fupply the lo. The hope that I ſhould 
fo far inſummte myſelf into their favour, as to 
obtain a conſiderable augmentation of my for- 
tune, procured me every convenience for my 
departure, with great expedition ; and I could 
not at all my tranſports forbear ſome in- 
tural guardians of my virtue fold me to a ſtate, 
which they thought more hazardous than it 
———— —ᷣ—„—t— of frrtune 
1 | 


—————__—__ 
the fourth morning my heart danced at the 
fight of London. I was fet down atmy 
and entered upon the ſcene of action. 
_ expedited now, from the age and experience 
_— await, -fome ä 
0 du 
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duct ; but, after the firſt civilties and firſt tears 
were over, was told what pity it was to have 
kept ſo fine a girl fo long in the country ; for 
dealt their cards handſomely, or played them 


tolerably. 


Youns perſons are commonly inclined to 
flight the remarks and counſels of their elders. 
I ſmiled, perhaps, with too much contempt, 
and was upon the point of telling her, that my 
time had not been paſt in ſuch trivial attain. 
ments. But I ſoon found that things are to be 
eſtimated, not by the importance of their 


* 


Ar days after, my aunt gave me notice, 
that ſome company, which ſhe had been fix 
weeks in collecting, was to meet that evening, 
and ſhe expected a finer aflembly than had 
been ſeen all the winter. She exprefſed this 
in the jargon of a gameſter, and, when J aſked 
an explication of her terms of art, wondered 
where I had lived. I had already found my 
aunt ſo incapable of any rational concluſion, 
and fo ignorant of every thing, whether 
nnn, ,... 

G 6 
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alike eaſy to the loweſt and — 
fanding, what was the reſult? The cards 
were broke open, the parties were formed, 
the whole night paſſed in a game, upon which 
the young and old were equally employed ; 
nor was I able to attract an eye, or gain an 


ear, but being compelled to play without ſkill, 
] perpetually embarraſſed my partner, and ſoon 
perceived the contempt of the whole table ga- 
thering upon me. 

I canxorT but ſuſpect, Sir, that this odious 
faſhion is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, 
the ugly, and the ignorant, againſt the young 
- and beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a con- 
trivance to level all diſfinctions of nature and 
of art, to confound the world in a chaos of 
folly, to take from thoſe, who could outſhine 
them, all the advantages of mind and body, 
to withold youth from its natural pleaſures, 
deprive wit of its influence, and beauty of its 
"charms, to fix thoſe hearts upon money, to 
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which we have hitherto been entitled, to fink. 
life into 2 tedious uniformity, and to allow 
—— WINGS E-GED Wore 


By pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of mpkex, 
who have minds capable of nobler ſentiments, 
that, if they will une in vindication of their 
pleaſures and their prerogatives, they may fix 
a time, at which cards ſhall ceaſe to be in 
faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who have 
neither beauty to be loved, nor ſpirit to be 
feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor mo- 
deſty to learn; and who, having paſled their 


V EXATION will burſt my heart, if I do 
not give it vent. As you publiſh a paper, 
I inſiſt upon it, that you inſert this in your 
next, as ever you hope for the kindneſs and 
encouragement of any women of taſte, ſpirit, 
and virtue. I would have it publiſked to the - 
nous Coxcombs, that henceforth no woman 

may 
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may marry, who has not the patience of 
Griazcl. Nay, if even Grizzel had been 
married to a gameſter, her temper would never 


| have held out. A wreich- that loſes his good 
humour and humanity along with his money, 


and will not allow enough from his own ex- 
Tavagances to ſupport 2 woman of faſhion in 
the neceſſary amuſements of life Why does 
not he employ his wiſe head to make a figure 
in parliament, raiſe an eſtate, and get a title? 
That would be fitter for the maſter of a fami- 
ly, than rattling a noiſy dice-box; and then he 
might indulge his wife in a few flight expences 
and elegant diverſions. 


Warar if 1 was unfortunate at Brag ?— 
ſhould he not have ſtayed to fee how luck 
would turn another time? Inſtead of that, 
what does he do, but picks a quarrel, up- 
braids me with loſs of beauty, abuſes my ac- 
quaintance, ridicules my play, and infults my 
underſtanding ; fays, forſooth, that women 
have not heads enough to play with any thing 
but dolls, and that they ſhould be employed in 
things proportionable to their underſtanding, 
8 and mind family affairs. 


N Sir, and all the town 


knows 


. 


-T > 


Pod 
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nous Ian at home every Sunday. I have had 
fix routs this winter, and fent out ten packs of 
cards in invitations to private parties. As for 
management, I am ſure he cannot call me 
extravagant, or ſay I do not mind my family... 
The children are out at nurſe in villages as 
cheap as any two little brats can be kept, nor 
have I ever ſeen them fince ; fo he has no 
board wages. My own dinners come from the 
Thatch'd houſe ; and I have never paid a 
penny for any thing I have bought fince ] was 
married. As for play, I do think I may, 


indeed, indulge in that, now I am my own 


miſtreſs. Papa made me drudge at whiſt till 
] was tired of it ; and, far from wanting a head, 
Mr Hoyle, when he had not given me above 
forty leſſons, faid I was one of his beſt ſcho- 
hes. I thought then with myſelf, that, if 
ence I was at liberty, 1 would leave play, and 
fake to reading romances, things fo forbidden 
at our houſe, and fo railed at, that it was im- 
poſſible nor to fancy them very charming. 

Moſt fortunately, to fave me from abſolute 
undutifulneſs, juſt as I was married came dear 
Brag into faſhion, and ever fince it has been 
the joy of my life ; ſo eaſy, fo chearful and 


| careleſs, ſo void of thought, and ſo genteel ! 
. Who 
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Who can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious 


Nos. 
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Non. 16. Jarunbar, May 12, 1750. 


Et ſua mertifera — Jov- 


SIX, 


I 


AM the modeſt young man whom you fa- 
voured with your advice, in a late paper ; 
and, as I am very far from ſuſpecting that you 
I have, by following it, brought upon myſelf, 
I will lay my condition open before you, for 
you ſeem bound to extricate me from the per- 
plexities, in which your counſel, however 
. ..- ̃ 
involve me. 


| You told me,as youthought,to my comfort, 
that a writer might eaſily find means of in- 


troducing his genius to the world, for the 
proſe of England was open. This I have now. 
fatally experienced; the preſs is, indeed, open, 
—— Faeilis deſeenſus Hverni, 


Tur means of doing hurt to ourſelves are 
SY ; al- 
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always immediately ſent to a 
printer — ith him for an im- 
p with 
a 222 
le it was at the preſs, I was ſeldom — 
EIT 
I 3 all other 
the work men — ug 5 
ſes, and rewards. * = 
— of the happineſs, which 
83 


5 — —— 
— heart beat with the raptures 
pany fg —— — 

defiance of envy, or of criticiſm, 
— 9 
. = 

irrevocable, and that though m_ 
— properly be compared i 
infernal 4 for the facility of its entrance 
difficulty with which authors „ 
— —_— — 
94d nn never return to 1 
1 
dur 


I an 
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] am now, Mr Rambler, known to be 
an author, and am condemned, irreverſi- 
bly condemned, to all the miſeries of high 
on my 


lication 
"He" as 
of my 
ges, but. 
from 


deed, very 
particularly 
beautiful than the reſt ; and ſome more deli- 
cate ſtrokes, and ſecret elegancies, I pointed 
out to them, which had eſcaped their obſerva- - 
tion. I then begged of them to forbear their 
compliments, and invited them, I could not 
do leſs, to dine with me at a tavern. Ah 
dinner, the book was refumed ; but their praĩ- 
ſes very often ſo much overpowered my mo- 
deſty, that I was forced to put about the glaſs, 
and had often no means of reprefling the cla- 
. mm, 
the drawer for another bottle. 


5 cr 3 
tance congratulated me upon my performance, 
with ſuch importunity of praiſe, that I was- 

th M ; 
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again forced to obviate their civilities by a 
treat. On the third day I had yet a greater 
number of applauders to put to ſilence in the 
fame manner; and, on the fourth, thoſe whom 
I had entertained the firſt day came again, f 
having, in the peruſal of the remaining fat 


of the book, diſcovered ſo many forcible ſen- 
tences and maſterly touches, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for me to bear the repetition of their com 
mendations. I, therefore, perſuaded them 
once more to adjourn to the tavern, and chooſe 
fame other ſubjeft, on which I might ſhare in 
the converſation. But it was not in theis 
power to withold their attention from my per- 
formance, which had fo intirely taken poſ- 
ſeflion of their minds, that no intreaties of 
mind could change their topick, and I was 
obliged to ſtifle, with claret, that praiſe, which 
neither my modeſty could hinder, nor my 
uneaſineſs redreſs. 


» 
ki 


— — 


Tus whole week was thus ſpent in a kind 
of | literary revel, and I have now found that 
nothing is ſo expenſive as great abilities, unleſs 
there is join'd with them an inſatiable cager- 
neſs of praiſe ; for to eſcape from the pain of | 
hearing myſelf exalted above the greateſt names 
dead and ame _—_— 


— —_ -——— 
O00 AA 


tm. 
_—_— 
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already coſt me two hogſheads of port, fifteen 
gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and 
five and forty botiles of champagne. 


I was reſoived to ſtay at home no longer, 
and, therefore, roſe early and went to the coffec- 
houſe ; but found that I had now made my- 
ſelf too eminent for happineſs, and that I was 
no longer to enjoy the pleaſure of mixing, 
upon equal terms, with the reſt of the word. 
As ſoon as I enter the room, I fee part of the 
company raging with envy, which they endea- 
vour to conceal, ſometimes with the appear- 
ance of laughter, and ſom times with that of 
contempt ; but the diſguiſe is ſuch, that I 
can diſcover the ſecret rancour of their hearts, 
and as envy is deſervedly its own puniſhment, 
I frequently indulge myſelf in tormenting 
them with my preſence. 


Zur though there may be ſome flight ſatiſ- 
enemies, yet my benevolence will not ſuffer 
me to take any pleaſure in the terrors of my 
friends. I have been cautious, fince the ap- 
pearance of my work, not to give myſelf more 
premeditated airs of ſuperiority, than the moſt 
rigid humility might allow. It is, indeed, 

not 
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down my opinion, in a manner that ſhewed a 
conſciouſneſs of my ability to maintain it, 
or interrupted the converſation, when I faw 
its tendency, without ſuffering the ſpeaker to 
waſte his time in explaining his ſentiments , 
and, indeed, I did indulge myſelf for two days 
in a cuſtom of drumming with my firgers, 
when the company began to loſe themſelves 
in abſurdities, or to encroach upon ſubjects 
which I knew them unqualified to difcufs. 
But I generally ated with great appearance of 
reſpect, even to thoſe whoſe ſtupidity I pitied 
in my heart. Yet, i ing this ex. 
emplary moderation, fo univerſal is the dread 
of uncommon powers, and fuch the unwil- 
lingnefs of mankind to be made wiſer, that I 
have now for ſome days found myſelf ſhun» 
ned by all my acquaintance. If I knock at 2 
door, no body is at home; if I enter a cofice- 
houſe, I have the box to myſelf. I hve in the 
town like a lion in his defart, or an eagle on 
his rock, too great for friendſhip or-fociety, 
and condemned to ſolitude, by unhappy cleva- 
tion, and dreaded aſcendency. 


Nor . 


— but burdenſome to myſelf. I natural- 
ly 
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ly love to talk without much thinking, to 
ſcatter my merrument at random, and to relax 
my thoughts with ludicrous remarks and fan- 
ciful images ; but Tuch is now the importance 
of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer it, 
maxim, it ſhould be the occafion of error 
to half the nation; and ſuch is the expectation 
with which I am attended, when I am going 
to ſpeak, that I frequently pauſe to reflect 
whether what I am about to utter is worthy of 
myſels. 


Tuis, Sir, is ſufficiently miſerable, but there 
are ſtill greater calamities behind. You muſt 
have read how men of parts have had their 
| kit of their works; and it is apparent, that there 
whom you cannot ſuſpect of ſitting for that 
purpoſe, and whoſe likenefſes muſt have been 
faces vendible. Theſe conſiderations at firſt 
put me on my guard, and I have, indeed, 
found ſufficient reaſon for my caution, for Ihave 
nance, with a curioſity that ſhewed their in- 

ten- 
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Anion to draw it; 1 inimediately left the 
houſe, but find the fame behaviour in another. 


Ornznzs may be perſecuted, but I am 
hunted ; I have good reaſon to believe that 
eleven painters are now dogging me, for they 
know that he who can get my face firſt will 
make his fortune. IT often change my wig, 
and wear my bat over my eyes, by which 
hope ſemewhat to confound them; for you 
know itis not fair to ſell my face, without ad- 
mitting me to ſhare the profit. | 


I a, however, not ſo much in pain for my 
face as for my papers, which I dare neither 
carry with me nor leave behind. I have, in- 
deed, taken ſome meaſures for their preſerva- 
tion, having put them in 2n iron cheſt, and 
fixed a padlock upon my cloſet. I change 
my lodgings five times a week, and always 
remove at the dead of night. 


Tuus I live, in conſequence of having 
given too great proofs of a predominant genius, 


in the ſolitude of a hermit, with the anxiety of 
2 miſer, and the caution of an outlaw ; afraid 
to ſhew my face, left it ſhould be copied 
afraid to ſpeak, leſt I ſhould injure my cha- 
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rafter, and to write leſt my correſpondents 
ſhould publiſh my letters; always uneaſy left 
my ſervants ſhould fteal my papers for the 
fake of money, or my friends for that of the 
This it is to ſoar above the reſt of 
mankind ; and this repreſentation I lay before 
you, that I may be informed how to diveſt 
myſelf of the laurels which are fo cumber- 
ſome to the wearer, and deſcend to the enjoy- 
ment of that quiet from which I find a write? 
of the ſi rit clais fo fatally debarred. 
MrsELLUs. 
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A. non oracula certum, 


Lucas. 
T is recorded of ſome eaſtern monarch, 
that he kept an officer in his houſe, whoſe 

employment it was to remind him of his mor- 

tality, by calling out every morning, at a 

ſtated hour; Remember, prince, that thou ſhalt 

die. And the contemplation of the frailneſs 
ſo much importance to Solon of Athens, that 

eta: a 
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A razQuaxT and attentive proſpect of 
that hour, which muſt put a period to all our 


ſchemes, and deprive us of all our acquiſitions, 
is, indeed, of the utmoſt efficacy to the juſt 
and rational diſpoſition of our affairs, and the | 


thing abſurd, be undertaken or profecuted 
a ſerious reflection, that he is born to die. 


Taz diſturbers of our happineſs, in this 
world, are our defires, our griefs, and our fears, 
and to all theſe, the frequent conſideration of 
dedth is a certain and adequate remedy, 
Think, ſays Epictetus, frequently on poverty, 
never indulge any violent defire, or give up 
thy heart to any mean ſentiment, d ediwis 7a- 


TUG DI pnTn & byes , D 


ene 
an juſt obſervation will eafily be granted, 


when we reflect, how that vehemence of 
eagerneſs after the common objects of perſuit 
is kindled in our minds. We repreſent to 
our- 
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ourſelves the pleaſures of fome future po 
ſeffion, and ſuffer our thoughts to dwell atten- 
tively upon it, till it has wholly ingroſſed the 
imagination, and permits us not to conceive 
any other happineſs than its attainment, or 
any other miſery than its loſs; every other 
fatisfaftion which the bounty of providence 
has ſcattered over life is neglected as inconſi- 
which we have placed before us, thrown from 
us as incumbering our activity, or trampled 
under foot as ſtanding in our way. | 


Every man has experienced, how much 
of this ardour has when a ſharp or 
tedious ſickneſs has ſet death before his eyes- 
The extenfive influence of greatneſs, the 
glitter of wealth, the praiſes of admirers, and 
the attendance of ſupplicants, have appeared 
vain and empty things, when the laſt hour has 
ſeemed to be approaching; and the fame ap- 

pearance they would always have, if the ſame 
thought was always ——- We ſhould 
then find the abſurdity of ftretching out, our 
arms inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot 
keep, and wearing out our lives in endeavours 
to add new turrets to the fabrick of ambition, 
whca tac foundation itſelf is ſhaking, 2 


H 2 the 
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the ground on which it ſtands is mouldering 
away. 


Al envy is psoportionate to defire ; we 
ate uneaſy at the attainments of another, ac- 
cording as we think our own happiness 
would be advanced by the addition of that 
which he witholds from us ; and, therefore 
at the fame time, ſet the heart free from the 
evrrofon of envy, and exempt us from that 
vice, which is, above moſt others, torment- 
ing to ourſelves, hateful to the world, and 
productive of mean artifices, and fordid pro- 
jets. He that conſiders how ſoon he muſt 
Cloſe his life, will find nothing of ſo much im- 
portance as to cloſe it well ; and will, there- 
fore, look with indifference upon whatever is 
aſclefs to that purpoſe. Whoever reflects fre. 
quently upon the uncertainty of his own du- 
ration, will eaſily find out, that the ſtate of 
others i t more permanent, and that what 
cannot ſo much improve the condition of a 
rival, as to make him, in any great degree, 
fuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to excite a very 
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and are convinced that the greateF's not much 
| to be regretted. | 
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menting that from which, if it had flayed 
lite lager, we ſhould ourſelves have been 


With regard to the ſharpeſt and maſt 
of thoſe whom we have loved with tenderneſs, 
it may be obſerved, that friendſhip between 
mortab can be contraſted on no other terms, 
than that one muſt ſometime mourn for the 
other's death: And this grief will always 
yield to the furviver one conſolation proporti- 
onate to his alliftion ; for the pain, whatever 
it be, that he himſelf. feels, his friend has 
eſcaped. 


Non is fear, the moſt overbearing and 26 
kiſtleſs of all our paſſions, leſs to be temperated 
by this univerſal medicine of the mind. The 
frequent contemplation of death, as it ſhows 
the vanity of all human good, diſcovers like- 
wile the lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which, 
ecrtainly, can laſt no longer than the ſubject 
upon which it acts, and, according to the old 
obſervation, muſt be ſhorter, as it is more vi- 
olent, | The moſt cruel calamity, which miſ- 
fortune can produce, muſt, by the neceflity of 
— The foul cannot 

long 
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long be held in priſon, but will y a 
— mares oY | 


be ee 
ther is that death, which, indeed, we may 
precipitate, but cannot retard, and from 
which, therefore, it cannot become a wiſe 
man to buy a reprieve at the expence of his 
virtue, fince he knows not how ſmall a porti- 
on of time he can purchaſe, which, whether 
ſhort or long, will be made leſs valuable by the 
remembrance of the price by which it has been 
obtained. He is ſure that he deſtroys his 


happineſs, aaa a... 
his life. 


Tank de era 
to moderate our paſſions, may likewiſe, with 
equal propriety, contract our deſigns. "There 
is not time for the moſt forcible genius, and 
moſt active induſtry, to extend its effects 
beyond a certain ſphere. To project the con- 
queſt of the world, is the madneſs of ſome 
mighty princes; to hope for excellence in 
every ſcience, has been the folly of ſome men 
of uncommon genius; and both have found, 
. 

H 4 emi- 
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eminence denied to humanity, and have loſt 
many opportunities of making themſelves uſe- 
ful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaini 
a ſpecies of honour, which the eternal laws of 
providence have placed beyond the rech of 
man. 


Tun miſcarriages of the great deſigns of 
princes are recorded in the hiſtories cf the 
world, but when they are read, are of little 
uſe to the bulk of mankind, who feem very 
hetle intereſted in admonitions againſt errors 
which they cannot commit. But the fate of 
kterary ambition is a proper ſubject for every 
ſcholar to conſider; for who has not had occa- 
_——_ diſſipation of great abilities 
1 boundleſs multiplicity of perſuits, to la- 

the ſudden deſertion of many excellent 
defigns, upon the offer of ſome other ſubject, 
made more inviting by its novelty, and to ob- 
ſerve the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works 
left unfiniſhed by too great an extegtion of the 
plan? 


Ir is always pleaſing to obſerve, how much 
can perform; yet it is our duty, while we 
continue ia this complicated Rate, to regulate 

| one 
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one part of our compoſition by ſome regaad 
to the other. We are not to indulge our c- 


poreal appetites with pleaſures that impair our 
intellectual vigour, nor gratify our minds with 
ſchemes which we know our lives muſt fail in 
attempting to execute. The uncertainty of our 
duration ought at once to fet bounds to our 
deſigns, and add incitements to our induſtry ; 
and when we find ourſelves inclined either to 
immenſity in our ſchemes, or fluggiſhneſs in 
our endeavours, we may either check, or ani- 
mate, ourſelves, by recollecting, with the fa- 
ther of phyſic, that art is lang, and life is ſbort- 


Alice matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innecens, 
Nec datata regit virum 
Cu, nec nitids fidit adulters ; 
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againſt the fighs of fofineſs, and che tears of 
beauty. The moſt frigid and incxoreble judge 
mination of the cauſe, where the deities wen 
r e e » 2; 1 


| | eas 
and mot abſtracted philoſophy, hau nome in 
3 ——— — 
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— 2 — 
of the fire from thoſe that utter them. For } 
have found, by long experience, that z man 
will ſometimes rage at his wife, when in reali- 
ty his miſtreſs has offended him; and a lady 
complain of the cruelty of her huſband, when 
the has no other enemy than bad cards. I do 
not ſuffer myſelf now to be any longer impoſed 
upon by oaths on one fide, or fits on the other; 
nor when the huſband haftens to the tavern, 
and the lady retires to her cloſet, am I always 
confident that they are driven to to it by theix 
miſeries ; fince I have ſometimes reaſon to be. 
beve, that they purpoſe not ſo much to ſooth 
their ſorrows, as to animate their fury. But 
how little credit ſoever may be given to parti- 
cular accuſations, the general accumulation 
of the charge ſhews, with too much evidence, 
that married perſons are not very often advan- 
erd in felicity ; and, therefore, it may be pro- 
per to examine at what avenues fo many evils 
have made their way into the world. With 
this purpoſe, I have reviewed the lives of my 
friends, who have been leaſt ſucceſsful in con- 
 nubial contracts, and attentively conſidered by 
what motives they were incited to marry, and 


Ove 
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Ore of the firſt of my acquaintances that 
reſolved to quit the unſettled thoughtlefs con- 
dition of a batchelor was Prudentius, a man 
of flow parts, but not without knowledge or 
in things which he had leiſure to 

conſider gradually before he determined them. 
Whenever we met at a tavern, it was his pro- 
vince to ſettle the ſcheme of our entertain- 
ment, contract with the cook, and inform us 
when we had called for wine to the ſum origi- 
nally propoſed. This grave conſiderer found 
by deep meditation that a man was no loſer by 
marrying early, even though he contented 
himſelf with a leſs fortune ; for eſtimating the 
exat worth of annuities, he found that, con- 
ſidering the conſtant diminution of the value 
of life, with the probable fall of the intereſt of 
money, it was not worſe to have ten thouſand 
pounds at the age of two and twenty years, 
than a much larger fortune at thirty; for ma- 
ny opportunities, ſays be, occur of improving 
money, which if a man miſſes, he may not 
_ afterwards recover. 


Ful of theſe refleftions he threw his eyes 
about him, not in ſearchef beauty, or elegance, 


er dignity, or underſtanding, but of a woman 
| with 
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with ten thouſand pounds. Such a woman, 
in a wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not 
very difficult to find ; and by artful manage- 
to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my 
friend got her, as he boaſted to us in confi- 
dence two days after his marriage, for a fet- 
tlement of ſeventy three pounds a year leſs than 
he would himſclf have given, if the fools had. 
been but wiſe enough to delay the bargain. 


Tuus, at once delighted with the ſuperiori- 
ty of his parts, and the augmentation of his 
fortune, b carried Furia to his own houſe, in 
which he never afterwards enjoyed one hour 
of happinets. * Furia was 2 wretch of 


They agree inthe defire of aeakb, tut with 
this difference, that Pradeatius was for grow- 


1 | 
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too great a hazard, and was for putting it out 
tius ventured, however, to inſure a ſhip, at 
loſe his money, was fo tormented with the 
clamours of his wife, that he never durſt try a 
ſecond experiment. He has now grovelled 
ſeven and forty years under Furia's direction, 
luck, by any other name than that of the | 


Tu next that married from our ſociety 
was Florentius. He happened to ſee Zephyretta 
in a Chariot at a horſe-race, danced with ber 
at night, was confiemed in bis firſt ardour, 
himſelf her lover. Florentius had pot know- 
—— ——_ to diſtinguiſh be- 
lineſs of wit, ot between. the finile of allure- 
tent, and that of chearfulnes. He was ſoon 
waked from his rapture by conviction that his 
pleaſure was but the pleaſure of a day. Ze- 
pbyretta had in four and twenty hours ſpent 
der ſtock of repartce, gone round the circle of 
but childiſh infipidity, or for heifelf, but the 
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practice of the fame aruſices upon new men 
by which ſhe is every day bringing contempr 
upon them both. 


Mzz1ssus was 2 man of parts, capable of 
enjoying, and of improving life. He had 
paſſed through the various ſcenes of gayety 
with that indifference and poſſeſſion of him- 
er and nobler in their proſpeft. Retiring to 
ſpend the fummer in a village little frequented, 
he happened to lodge in the fame houſe with 


each other, they began to forget that any plea- 
fure was enjoyed before their meeting. Me- 
quickly began to be uneafy in her abſence, 
and being ſufficiently convinced of the force of 
her underſtanding, and finding, as he imagi- 
ned, ſuch a conformity of temper as declared 


them formed for each other, he addreſſed her as 
a lover, after no very long courtſhip obtained 
her for his wife, and brought ber next winter 
to town ia triumph. 


Now 
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Now began their inſelicity. Meliſſus had 
only ſeen her in one ſcene, where there was no 
variety of objects, to produce the proper ex- 
citements to contrary defires. "They had both 
loved ſolitude and reflection, where there was 
nothing but folitude and reflection to be lov- 
She was, indeed, rot without the power of 
thinking, for that he would have detected, but 
was wholly without the exertion of that 
power, when either gayety, or ſplendour, 
hve in her diverſions, vehement in her paſſi- 
ons, inſatiate of pleaſure however dangerous to 
her reputation, and cager of applauſe by 
whomfſoever it might be given. This was 
in his retirement, and from whom he expect- 
ad an affociate in his ſtudies, and an aſſiſtant to 
| his virtues. 


 PRoSAPIUS, upon the death of his young- 
er brother, that the family might not be ex- 
tint, married his houſekeeper, and has ever 
lince been complaining to his friends that mean 

notions 
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notions are inſtilled into his children, that he 
is aſhamed to fit at bis own table, and that his 
houſe is unecafy to him for want of ſuitable 
— u | b : 


Avanro, maſter of a very large eſtate, took 
a woman of bad reputation, recommended to 
him by a rich uncle, who made that mar- 
riage the condition on which he ſhould be his 
heir. Avaro now wonders to perceive his 
own fortune, his wife's, and his uncle's, in- 
ſufficient to give him that happineſs which is 
to be found only with a woman of virtue. 


I intend to treat in more papers on this im- 
| portant article of life, to relate the reaſons, 
but ſome ladies whom I have known, in the 
choice of an inſeparable companion, and give 
pointed the hope of lovers. I ſhall; there- 
except that all whom I have mentioned fail- 
ed to obtain happineſs, for want of conſider- 
ing that marriage is the ſtricteſt tye of perpe- 
tual friendſhip ; that there can be no friend- 
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out from the multitude ; as, in reading an 
account of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the 
vulgar heaps of ſlaughter, but follow the hero, 
with our whole attention, thiough all the va- 
rieties of his fortune, without a thought of 


Wir the fame kind of anxious venera- 
tion I have for many years been making obſer- 
vations on the life of Polyfilus, a man whom 
all his acquaintances have, from his firſt ap- 
pearance in the world, feared for the quickneſs 
of his diſcernment, and admired for the multi- 
plicity of his attainments, but whoſe progreſs 
in life, and uſefulneſs to mankind has, perhaps, 
been hindercd by the ſuperfluity of his know- 
ledge, and the celerity of his mind. 


Pot yPHILUS was remarkable, at the ſchool, 
for ſurpaſſing all his companions, without any 
viſible application, and at the univerſity was 
diſtinguiſhed equally for his ſucceſsful progreſs 
as well through the rough and thorny mazes of 
ſcience, as the ſmooth and flowery path of po- 
to hours of ſtudy, or any remarkable forbear- 
ance of the common amuſements of young 

men. 
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Wren Polyphilus was at the age, in which 
men uſually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare 
to enter into a public character, every acado- 
mical eye was fixed upon him; all were curi- 
would fix upon for the employment of his life ; 
and no doubt was made but that he would 
leave all his contemporaries behind him, and 
mount to the higheſt honours of that claſs, in 
which he ſhould inlift himſelf, without thoſe 
delays and pauſes which muſt be always endur- 
ed by meaner abilities. 


PoLyPHiLus, though by no means inſo- 
lent or aſſuming, had been ſufficiently eacour- 
aged, by uninterrupted ſucceſs, to place great 
confidence in his own parts ; and was not be- 
low his companions in the iadulgence of his 
hopes, and expectation of the aſtoniſhment 
with which the world would be ſtruck, when 
firſt his luſtre ſhould break out upon it ; nor 
could he forbear ( for whom does not conſtant 
flattery intoxicate ? ) to join ſometimes in the 
mirth of his friends, at the ſudden difappear- 
ance of thoſe, who, having ſhone awhile. and 
drawn the eyes of the public upon their feeble 
n to fade away 
before him. _ Ir 
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Ir is natural for a man to catch 
ous notions of the condition which thoſe, with 
whom he converſfes, are ftriving to attain, 
Polyphilus, in a ramble to London, fell acci- 
Jdentally among the phyſicians, and was fo 
much pleaſed with the proſpect of turning 
philoſophy to profit, and fo highly delighted 
with a new theory of fevers which darted in- 
to his imagination, and which, after having 
confidered it a few hours, he found himſelf 
able to maintain againſt all the advocates for 
the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſolved to apply 
himſelf to anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry, 
and to leave no part unconquered eithef 
c 


Hz therefore read authors, conſtructed 
ſyſtems, and tried experiments; but unhap. 
pily, as he was going to ſee a new plant in 
flower at Chelſea, he met, in crofling Welt- 
minſter to take water, the chancellor's coach; 
he had the curioſity to follow him into the hall, 
where a remarkable cauſe happened to be tryed, 
and found himſelf able to produce ſo many ar- 
guments, which the lawyers had omitted on 
both ſides, that he determined to quit phyſic 

| for 
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for a profeſſion, in which he found it would 
beſo eaſy to excel, and which promiſed high- 
er honours, and larger profits, without melan- 
choly attendance upon miſery, mean ſubmiſſi- 
on to peeviſhneſs, and continual interruption 
* 


Hz immediately took chambers in the Tem- 
ple, bought a common-place-book, and con- 
fined himſelf for ſome months to the peruſal 
of the ſtatutes, year-books, pleadings, and re- 
ports ; he was a conftant hearer of the pro- 
ceedings in the courts, and began to put caſes 
with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon diſco- 
vered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, 
that preferment was not to be got by acuteneſs, 
learning, and eloquence. He was perplexed 
by the abſurdities of attorneys, and miſrepre- 
ſentations made by his clients of their own 
cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, and 
the inceſſant importunity of another; he be- 
gan to repent of having devoted himſelf to a 
ſtudy, which was ſo narrow in its comprehen- 
ſion that it could never carry his name to any 
other country, and thought it unworthy of a 
man of parts to ſell his life only for 
The barrenneſs of his fellow-ſtudents forced 
dim generally into other company at his hours 

a of 
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of entertainment, and among the varieties of 
daily wandering, he, by chance, mingled at a 
tavern with ſome intelligent officers of the 
army. A man of letters was ealily dazzled 
with the gaiety of their appearance, and fof- 
tened into kindneſs by the politeneſs of their 

addreſs ; he, therefore, cultivated this new ac- 
quaintance, and when he faw how readily 
they found in every place admiſſion and regard, 
and how familiarly they mingled with every 
rank and crder of men, he began to feel his 
how the prejudices of the univerſity ſhould 
make him ſo long inſenſible of that ambition, 
_which has fired ſo many hearts in every age, 
and negligent of that calling, which is, above 
and which gives, even to the exterior ap- 
pearance of its profeſſors, a dignity and free- 
dom unknown to the reſt of mankind. 


THEsE favourable impreſſions were made 
whoſe regard for ſoldiers he could not obferve, 
without wiſhing himſelf one of that happy 
fraternity, to which the female world ſeemed 
neſs. 
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neſe. The love of knowledge, which was 
by the recital of adventures, and accounts of 
foreign countries ; and, therefore, he thought 
there was no way of life, in which all his views 
could ſo compleatly concenter as in that of a 
foldier. In the art of war he thought it not 
dificult to excel, having obſerved his new 
friends not very much verſed in the principles 
of taQticks or fortification; and, therefore, he 
ſtudicd all the military writers both antient 
and modern, and, in a ſhort time, could tell 
how to have gained every remarkable battle 
that had been loſt from the beginning of the 
world. He often ſhewed at table how Alex- 
ander ſhould have been checked in his con- 
queſts, what was the fatal error at Pharſalia, 
how Charles of Sweden might have eſcaped 
his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might 
have been made to repent his temerity at Blen- 
heim. He entrenched armies upon paper ſu 
that no ſuperiority of numbers could force 
them, and modelled in clay many impregna- 
ble fortreſſes, on which all the preſent arts of 
attack would be exhauſted without effect. 


PoLYPHILUS, in a ſhort time, obtained a 
commiſſion ; but before he could rub off the 


1 ſol e 
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folemnity of 2 ſcholar, and gain the true air of 
military vivacity, a war was declared, and 
forces ſent to the continent. Here ij 
unhappily found that ſtudy alone would not 
make a ſoldier ; for being much accuſtomed to 
think, he let the ſenſe of danger fink into his 
mind, and felt at the approach of any action 
that terror which a ſentence of death would 
have brought upon him. He ſaw that, inſtead 
of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to eſcape them; but 
his philoſophy chained his mind to its object, 
and rather loaded him with ſhackles than fur- 
niſhed him with arms. He, however, ſup- 
preſied his miſery in filence, and paſſed through 
the campaign with honour, but found him- 
{Lf utterly unable to ſupport another. 


HE then had recourſe again to his books, 
and continued to range from one ſtudy to ano- 
ther. As I uſually viſit him once a month, 
and am admitted to him without previous 
notice, I have found him, within this laſt half 
Yes decyphering the Chineſe language, mak- 
ing a farce, collecting a vocabulary of the 
obſolete terms of the Engliſh law, writing an 
inquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian 
| braſs, 


— —— 
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braſs, and forming a new ſcheme of the vari- 
ations of the needle: 


Tus is this powerful genius, which 
might have extended the ſphere ofany ſciences 


or benefited the world in any profeſſion, diſſi- 


pated in a boundleſs variety, without any pro- 
fit to others or himſelf. He makes ſudden 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge, and | 
ſees all obſtacles give way before him ; but 
he never ſtays long enough to compleat his 
nr nn ns ARIA: 


Sucn is often the folly of thoſe men, whom 
nature has enabled to obtain ſkill and know- 
ledge, on terms fo eaſy, that they have no 
ſenſe of the value of the acquiſition z who are 
qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy progreſs in learn- 
loiter in the way, and often, by turning afide 
after every new object, like Atalanta, loſe the 
race to flower competitors, who preſs diligent- 
ly forward, and whoſe force is directed to a 
ſing le point. 


I Have often thought thoſe happy that 
have been fixed, from the firſt dawn of 


thought, in a determination to ſome ſtate of 
life, by the choice of one, whoſe authority 
may preclude caprice, and whoſe influence 
may prejudice them in favour of his opinion. 


is of little uſe, unleſs we are told, how the 
genius can be known. If it is to be diſco- 
vered only by experiment, life will be loſt, 
before the reſolution can be fixed]; if any other 
indications are to be found, they may, perhaps, 
be very early diſcerned. At leaſt, if to 
miſcarry in an attempt, be a proof of having 
miſtaken the direction of the genius, men 
to themſelves than to others; and, therefore, 
no one has much reaſon to complain that his 
life was planned out by his friends, or to be 
confident that he ſhould have had either more 
honour, or happineſs, by being abandoned to 
the chance of his own fancy. 


IT was ſaid of the learned biſhop Sander- 
ſon, that, when he was preparing his lectures, 
he hefitated fo much, and rejected fo cften, 
that, at the time of reading, he was often 
forced to produce, not what was beft, but 
what happened to be at hand. This will be 
the ſtate of every man, who, in the choice 

of 
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of his employment, balances all the argu- 
ments on every fide; the complication is fo 
intricate, the motives and objections ſo numer- 
ous, there is ſo much play for the imagination, 
and fo much remains in the power of others, 


| that reaſon is forced at laſt to reſt in neutrality, 


the deciſion devolves into the hands of chance, 
and after a great part of life ſpent in inquirieg 
which can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt of 
ten paſs in repenting the unneceflary delay, 
and can be uſeful to few other purpoſes than 
to warn others, againſt the fame folly, and 
to ſhow, that of two ſtates of life equally con- 
fiftent with religion and virtue, he who chu» 
ſes earlieſt chuſes beſt. 


* · * 
Nuns. 20, SATURDAY, May 26, 1750. 


Hd populum phaleras, ego te intus, & in cute nevi. 
Prxsics. 


MONG the numerous ſtratagems, by 
which pride endeavours to recommend 
folly to regard, there is ſcarcely one that meet; 
with lefs ſucceſs than affeftation, or a per- 
petual diſguĩ ſe of the real character, by ficti- 
tous appearances: whether it be, that every 
—_ man 
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man hates falſhood, from the natural con- 
gruity of truth to his faculties of reaſon, or 
that every man is jealous of the honour of his 
ſequentially called in queſtion, whenever any 
thing is exhibited under a borrowed form. 


Tuis averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, 
whatever be its cauſe, is uaiverfally diffuſed, 
and inceſſantly in action; nor is it neceſſary, 
that, to exaſperate deteſtation, or excite con · 
tempt, any intereſt ſhould be invaded, or any 
competition attempted ; it is ſufficient, that 
there is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart ſwells to oppoſe, and every 
tongue is buſy to detect. 


Tuis reflexion was awakened in my mind 
by a very common practice among my corre- 
ſpondents, of writing under characters which 
they cannot fupport, which are of no uſe ta 
the explanation of that which they deſcribe, 
or the enforcement of that which they recom- 
mend; and which, thorefore, ſince they can 
be ſuppoſed to aſſume them only for the fake 
of diſplaying their abilities, I will adviſe them 
tor the future to forbear as laborious without 
vantage. | 


tr 
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and that Euphelia has not been long enough ar 
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Ir is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe, 
lation of my conduct, or their contribution 
for the aſſiſtance of my underſtanding, to 


affect the ſtyle and the names of ladies. 


And I cannot always withold forme expreſſion 
of anger, like Hugh in the comedy, when I 
happen to find that a woman has a beard. 
I muſt, therefore, warn the gentle Phyllis, that 
ſhe ſend me no more letters from the Horſe- 
Guards; and require of Belinda, that ſhe be 
content to reſig n her pretenſions to female e- 
legance, till ſhe has lived three weeks with 
out hearing the politicks of Batſon's coffee- 
houſe. I muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty 
of obſerving, that there were ſome alluſions 
in Chloris's production, ſufficient to ſhew that 
Bracton and Plowden arc her favourite authors; 


home, to wear out all the traces of the phraſe- 
ology which fhe learned in tie expedition to 


Carthagena. 


Auoò all my female friends, there was 
none who gave me more trouble to decypher 
her true character, than Pentheſilea, whoſe 
letter lay upon my deſk three days, before 1 

14 could 
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| perplexity, and 
found, that Penthefilea is the ſon of a wealthy 
ftock-jobber, who ſpends his morning under 
his father's eye, in Change-Alley, dines at 2 
tavern in Covent-Garden, paſſes his evening 
in the playhouſe, and part of the night at a 
71 - 

mes regions, mingled them all 


Wuzx Lee was once told by a critic, that 
it was very eaſy to write like a madman, he 
anſwered, that it was difficult to write like a 
madman, but eaſy enough to write like a 
fool; and, I hope to be excuſed by my kind 
contributors, if, in imitation of this great 
reren 
not to write 
write like a woman. 9 


I HAve, indeed, ſome ingenious well-wiſh- 
ers, who, without departing from their ſex, 
have found very wonderful diſtinctions. A 
very ſmart letter has been ſent me from a puny 
enhign, figned Ajax Telamonius ; another, 
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in recommendation of a new treatiſe upon 
cards, from a gameſter, who calls himſelf 
Seſoſtris; and another upon the improvements 
of the fiſhery, from Dioclefian : but as theſe 
ſeem only to have picked up their appellations 
dy chance, without endeavouring at any par- 
inſtances of blunder, than of affectation, and 
are, therefore, not equally fitted to inflame the 
hoſtile paſſions; for it is not folly but pride, 
not error but deceit, which the world means to 

when it raiſes the full cry of nature 
to hunt down affectation. 


Tu hatred, which diffimulation always 
draws upon itſelf, is fo great, that if I did not 
I ſhould wonder that any men have fo little 
knowledge of their own intereſt, as to aſpire 
to wear a maſk for life; to try to impoſe upon 
the world a character, to which they feel them- 
ſelves void of any juſt chim ; and to hazard 
by expoling themſelves to the danger of that 
reproach, malevolence, and neglect, which 
ſuch a diſcovery as they have always to fear 


I 5 Ir 
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Ir might be imagined, that the pleaſure of 
zeputation ſhould conkſt in the ſatisfaction of 
having our opinion of oux own merit confirmed 
by the ſuffrage of the publick ; and that, to be 
extolled for a quality, which a man knows 
 kimfclf to want, ſhould give him no other 
happineſs than to be miſtaken for the owner of 
an eſtate, over which he chances to be travel- 
knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a deſpe- 
rate adventurer in commerce, he takes up te- 
putation upon truſt, mortgages poſſeſſions 
which he never had, and enjoys, to the fatal 
hour of bankrupcy, though with 2 thouſand 


1 
of borrowed riches. 


AFFECTATION is to be always diſtinguiſh- 
ed from hypocriſy, as being the art of coun» 
with innocence and ſafety, be known to want. 
Thus the man, who, to carry on any fraud, 
or to conceal any crime, pretends to rigours 
of devotion, and exactneſs of life, is guilty 
of bypocriſy ; and his guilt is greater, as the 
end, for which he puts on the falſe appearance, 
is more pernicious. But he that, with an 

awkward 
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awkward addreſs, and unpleaſing countenance, 
boaſts of the conqueſts made by him among 
 bemight have profiefied if he would have fub- 
mitted to the yoke of matrimeny, is charge- 
able only with affeftation. Hypocriſy is the 
neceſſary burthen of villainy, affectation part 
of the choſen trappings of folly; the one 
completes a villain, the other only finiſhes a 
fop. Contempt is the proper puniſhment of 
affeQation, and deteſtation the juſt conſequence 
of hypocriſy. 


Wir the hypocrite it is not at preſent 
my intention to expoſtulate, though even he 
might be taught the excellency of virtue, by 
the neceſſity of ſeeming to be virtuous ; but 
the man of affectation may, perhaps, be re- 
claimed, by finding how little he is likely to 
gain by perpetual conſtraint, and inceſſant 
vigtlance, and how much more ſecurely he 
might make his way to eſteem, by cultivating 
real, than diſplaying counterfeit qualities. 


Every thing future is to be eſtimated by 2 
wiſe man, in proportion to the probability or 
attaining it, and its value when attained ; and 
neither of theſe conſiderations will much con- 

1 6 tribute 
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tribute to the encouragement of affeAation. 
For, if the pinacles of fame be, at beſt, 
flippery, how unſteady muſt his footing be 
If praiſe be made, by the incomſtancy and 
malice of thoſe who muſt confer it, a bleſſing 


but the hour will come when he ſhould exert 
them, and then whatever he enjoyed in praiſe, 
he muſt ſuſfer in reproach. 

Ar- 
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APPLAUSE and admiration are by no means 
to be counted among the neceſſaries of life, 
and therefore apy indirect arts to obtain them 
have very little claim to pardon or compaſſion. 
There is ſcarcely any man without fome 
valuable or improvable qualities, by which he 
might always ſecure himſelf from contempt. 
And perhaps exemption from ignominy is the 
moſt eligible reputation, as freedom from pain 
is, among ſome philoſophers, the definition of 
bappineſs. 


Ir we therefore compare the value of the 
praiſe obtained by fictitious excellence, even 
while the cheat is yet undiſcovered, with that 
kindneſs which every man may win by his 
virtue, and that eſteem which moſt men may 
gain by common underſtanding fteadily and 
honeſtly applied, we ſhall find that when from 
the adſcititious happineſs all the deductions are 
made by fear and accident, there will remain 
nothing equiponderant to the ſecurity of truth. 
The ſtate of the poſſeſſor of humble virtues, 
to the affecter of great excellencies, is that 
of a ſmall well built cottage of ſtone, to the 
palace raiſed with ice by the empreſs of Ruſſia ; 
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| Nuns. 21. TuzsDar, May 294 2780. 


| Tore ſalutiferas herbas, cademque necentes, 
Nun; & uns prozima ſepe roſa oft 


Ovin. 


VERY man is prompted by the love of 
. himſelf to imagine, that he poſſeſſes ſome 
pecuhar qualities, fuperior, either in kind or in 
degree, to thoſe which he fees allotted to the 
reſt of the world ; and, whatever apparent dif- 
with others, he has ſome inviſible diſtinctions, 
fome latent referve of excellence, which he 
nerally fancies that it is turned in his favour. 


Tx ftudious and ſpeculative part of man- 
kind have always ſeemed to confider their fra- 
ternity, as placed in a ſtate of oppoſition to 
thoſe who are engaged in the tumult of pub- 
lic buſineſs ; and have pleaſed themſelves, 
from age to age, with celebrating the felicity of 
perplexity of politics, the dangers of greatneſs, 
the anxieties of ambition, and the miſeries of 
riches, * 


AMONG 


— 
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AMONG the numerous topics of declamati- 
| this ſubject, there is none which they preſs 
with greater efforts, or on which they have 

ons, and the uncertainty with which their 
| profits and honours are poſſeſſed, that muſt be 
| acquired with ſo much hazard, vigilance and 
labour. 


Tuis they appear to conſider as an irrefra - 
gable argument againſt the choice of the ſtateſ- 
man and the warrior ; to this weapon they 
have always recourſe in their rhetorical at- 
tacks ; and ſwell with all the confidence of 

| vidtory, thus furniſhed by the muſes with the 
arms which never can be blunted, and which 

no art or ftrength of their adverſaries can 
elude or reſiſt. 


nations which employed elephants in war, 
that, though by the terror of their bulk, 
| and the violence of their impreſſion, they often 
| threw the enemy into diſorder, yet there was 


Ir was well known by 8 


CEE RECELS Wn very nearly 
equi- 
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equivalent to the advantage ; for, if their firſt 
charge could be ſupported, they were eafily 
driven back upon their confederates, they 
and made no leſs havock in the precipitation 
of their retreat, than in the fury of their 
onſet. 


I xxow not whether thoſe, who have fo 
vehemently urged the inconveniences and dan 
gers of an active hfe, have not made uſe of 
arguments that may be retorted with equal 
Force upon themſelves ; and whether the hap- 
pineſs of a candidate for literary fame be not 


fubje& to the fame uncertainty with that of 


him who governs provinces, or commands 
armies, preſides in the ſenate, or dictates in 
the cabinet. 


Tnar eminence of learning is not to be 
gained without labour, at leaft. equal to that 
which any other kind of greatneſs can require, 
will ſcarcely be denied by thoſe who with to 
 elevatethe character of a ſcholar ; fince they 

cannot but know, that every human acquiſiti- 
on is valuable in proportion to the difficulty 


implied in-its attainment. And that thoſe, 
of 
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of the world, by their knowledge or their 
genius, are by no meanes exempt from the 
folicitude which any other kind of dignity 
produces, may be conjectured from the innu- 
merable artifices which they make uſe of to 
degrade a ſuperior, to repreſs a rival, or ob- 
ſtruct a follower ; artifices fo groſs and mean» 
as to be an evident proof, how eaſily a man may 
excel in learning, without being either more 
wiſe or more virtuous than thoſe whoſe igno- 
25 „» 


Norma therefore remains, by which 
the ſtudent can gratify his defire of appearing 
to have built his happineſs on a more firms 
garlands gained by the heroes of literature 
muſt be gathered from fummits equally difficult 
to climb with thoſe that bear the civic or tri- 
umphal wreaths, they muſt be worn with 
equal envy, and guarded with equal care from 
thoſehands that arealways employed in efforts 
do tear them away; the only remaining hope 
is, that their verdure is more laſting, and that 
they are leſs likely to fade by time, or lefs ob- 
— to the blaſts of accident. - 


Eves 
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Evex this hope will receive very little en- 
couragement from the examination of the hif- 
tory of learning, or obſervation of the fate of 
ſcholars in the preſent age. If we look back 
into paſt times, we find innumerable names of 
authors once in high reputation, read perhaps 
by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, and 
commented by. the grave; but of whom we 
now know only that they once exiſted. If we 
confider the diſtribution of literary fame in our 
own time, we ſhall find it a poſſeſſion of very 
uncertain tenure ; ſometimes beſtowed by a 
ſudden caprice of the publick, and again 
tramferred wo a-new favourite, for no other 
reaſon than that he is new; ſometimes refuſed 
to long labour and eminent deſert, and ſome- 


A SUCCESSFUL author is equally in danger 
of the diminution of his fame, whether he 
continues or ceaſes to write. The regard of 
the publick is not to be kept but by tribute, 
and the remembrance of | paſt ſervice will 
quickly languiſh unleſs ſucceſſive perſormances 

fre- 
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frequently revive it. Yet in every new at- 
tempt there is new hazard, and there are few 
who do not, at fome unlucky time, injure 
their own characters by attempting to enlarge 
them. 


THERE are many OS, that 
inequality which we may fo frequently obſerve 
in the performances of the fame man, from 
the influence of which no ability or induſtry 
is ſufficiently ſecured, and which have fo 
often ſullied the ſplendour of genius, that 
the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be 
properly cautioned not to indulge his pride with 
too early triumphs, but to defer to the end of 
liſe his eſtimate of happineſs. | 

————Uln ſemper 
. denies, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera det. 


AMONG the motives that urge an author to 
undertakings by which his reputation is impair- 
ed, one of the moſt frequent muſt be mention- 
ed with tenderneſs, becauſe it is not to be 
counted among his ſollies, but his miſeries. It 
very often happens that the works of learning 
or of wit are performed at the direction of 
boſe by whom they are to be rewarded ; the 

Wri- 
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writer has not always the choice of his fub. 
ject, but is compelled to accept any taſk which 
is thrown before him, without much conſidera 
tion of his own convenience, and without ' 
time to prepare himſelf tor the execution by 

ions ſhud | 


quently the conſequences of that acquaintance 
with the great, which is generally conſidered 
2s one of the chief privileges of literature 
and genius. A man, who has once learned 
to think himſelf exalted by familiarity with 
thoſe, whom nothing but their birth, or their 
fortunes, or ſuch ſtations as are ſeldom gained 
by moral excellence, ſet above him, will not 
be long without ſubmitting his underſtanding 
to their conduct; he will fuffer them to pre- 
ſcribe the courſe of his ſtudies, and employ 
him for their own purpoſes either of diverſion 
or intereſt. His deſire of pleafing thoſe whoſe 
favour he has weakly made neceſſary to him- 
ſelf, will not ſuffer him always to conſider 
how little he is qualified for the work impoſed. 
Either his vanity will tempt him to conceal his 
deficiences, or that cowardice, which always 
encroaches faſt upon ſuch as ſpend their lives 
in the company of perſons higher than them- - 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, will not leave him reſolution to aſſert 
the liberty of choice. 


Bur though we ſuppoſe that a man by his 
fortune can avoid the neceſſity of dependance, 
patronage, yet he may eaſily, by writing long, 
happen to write ill. There is a general ſuc- 
ceſion of effects, in which contraries are pro- 
duced by periodical viciflitudes ; labour and 
_ careare rewarded with ſucceſs, ſucceſs produ- 
ces confidence, confidence relaxes induſtry, 
accuracy had raiſed. 


He that happens not to be lulled by praiſe 
into ſupineneſs, may be animated by it to un- 
dertakings above his ſtrength, or incited to 
fancy himſelf alike qualified for every kind of 
compoſition, and able to comply with the 
public taſte through all its variations. By 
ſome opinion like this, many men have been 
engaged at an advanced age, in attempts which 
. they had not time to complete, and, after a 
iew weak efforts, ſunk into the grave with 
vexation to ſee the rifing generation gain 
appears ſo penetrating, when it is employ- 
ed 
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ed upon the works of others, very often fails 
in performances where intereſt or paſſion can 
exert their power. Weare blinded in examin- 
ing our own labours by innumerable prejudi- 
cauſe they bring to our minds the remembrance 
of youth ; our later performances we are rea- 
dy to eſteem, becauſe we are unwilling to 
think that we have made no improvement; 


what flows eaſily from the pen charms us, be- 


cauſe we read with pleaſure that which flatter 
our opinion of our own powers ; what was 
compoſed with great ſtruggles of the mind we 
are unwilling to reject, becauſe we cannot bear 
that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs. But 
the reader has none of theſe prepoſſeſſions, 
and wonders that the author is fo unlike him- 
ſelf, without conſidering that the ſame foil | 
22 calter, alles different | 
products. | 


Nun. 
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Nums. 22. SATURDAY June 2, 1750. 


Altera poſcit epem res, & conjurat amici. 
Hor. 


IT and Leazxtxc were the children 
of Apollo, by different mothers; 
Wrr was the offspring of Euphroſyne, and 
reſembled her in chearfulneſs and vivacity ; 
LEARNING was born of Sophia, and retained 
were rivals, they were bred up by them, from 
their birth, in habitual oppoſition, and all 
means were ſo inceſlantly employed to impreſs 
upon them a hatred and contempt of each 
other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the 
ill effects of their diſcord, endeavoured to 

| fokten them, by dividing his regard equally 
nels were without effect; the maternal ani- 
moſity was deeply rooted, having been inter- 
hirmed every hour, as freſh opportunities 
occurred of exerting it. No ſooner were they 
cl age to be received into the apartments of 
the 


Aa - -— a — — 
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the other celeſtials, than Wir began to enter- 
tain Venus at her toilet, by aping the ſolemnity 
of Lzanninc, and LAN to divert 


Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the blunders 
ans igneance-of Wir. 


Tween p vhs ppt 
the 
— whom their machr ba 
perſuaded to patroniſe and ſupport them; and 
each longed to be admitted to the table of 
Jupiter, not ſo much for the hope of gaining 
honour, as of excluding a rival from all pre- 
tenſions to regard, and of putting an ever- 
laſting ſtop to the progreſs of that influence 
which each believed the other obtained by 
mean arts and falſe appearances. 


Ar laſt the day came, when they were both, 
claſs of ſuperior deities, and allowed to take 
near from the hand of Hebe. But from 
that hour Concord loſt her authority at the ta- 
ble of Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their 
new dignity, and incited by the alternate ap- 
plauſes of the other powers, harraſſed each 
other by inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a regular 

viciffitude 
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viciitude of victory, that ' neither was 


depreſſed. 


Ir win edfervable, | that at the beginning i of 
every debate, the advantage was on the fide 


of Wir; and that, at the firſt allies, the whole 
aſſembly fparkled, according to Homer's ex- 
preſſion, with unextinguiſhable merriment. 
But Lz annING would reſerve her ftrength till 
the burſt of applauſe was over, andthe languor, 
with which the violence of jay is alway ſuc- 
ceeded, began to promiſe more calm and 
patient attention. She then attempted her 
defence, and, by comparing one part of her 
antagonift's objections with another, com- 
monly made him confute hinelf ;- or, by 
ſhewing how ſmall 2 part of the queſtion he 
had taken into his view, proved that his 


began gradually to lay aſide their prepoſſeſſions, 


and roſe, at laft, with great veneration for 


LEARNING, but with greater —— for 
Wrr. 


W 
kred to recommend themſelves to diſtinctiom, 


entirely oppoſite. Wir was daring and ad- 
venturous; LEARNING cautious and delibe- 
; K rate, 
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rate. Wyre thought nothing reproachful but 
dulneſs; LEARNING was afraid of no inyy. 
tation, but that of error. Wrr anſwered be. 


Wrr perplexed every debate by rapidity and 
confuſion ; LzannmNG tired the hearers with 
without advantage, by proving that which 
never was denied. Wrr, in hopes of thin 
ing, would venture to produce what he had 
not conſidered, and often ſucceeded beyond his 
own expectation, by following the train of « 


Bor E had prejudices, which in ſome degree 
left them open to attacks. Novelty was the 
darling of WIr. and antiquity of LEARN s. 
To Wrr, all that was new, was ſpecious; 
to LEARNING, whatever was antient, was 

venerable. 


” BR ». 3 &@ ©. 6 


. 
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venerable. Wrr, however, ſeldom failed to 
i convince was not often his ambition ; 
Lzanvit always ſupported her opinion with 
e many collateral truths, that, when the 


_ eauſe was decided againft her, her arguments 


- NoTurnc was more common, om either 
fide, than to quit their proper characters, and 
to hope for a compleat conqueſt by the uſe of 
the weapons which had been employed againſt 
them. Wrr would ſometimes labour a 
A 
r 
fatation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs of 
Wrr was without dignity, and the merri- 
. | 


grew at laſt important, and the divinities 
broke into parties. Wir was taken into the 
protection of the laughter-loving Venus, had 
2 retinue allowed him of SMILEs and JesTs, 
and was often permitted to dance among the 
Grnaczs. Learninc ſtill continued the 
favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out of 

K 2 ber 


her palace, without a train of the fererer 


4 


virtues, chaſtity, temperance,, fortitude, and 
labour. Wrr, cohabiting with malice, had 
a fon named SaTYR, who followed him, 
carrying a quiver filled with poiſoned ar rows, 
which, where they once drew blood, could 
1 he frequently ſhot at Lzannminc, when the 
1 was moſt earneſtly or uſefully employed, en- 
| gaged in abſtruſe inquiries, or giving infra. 
| tions to her followers. Minerva, therefore, 
deputed CRITICISM to her aid, who generally 
Ii broke the point of SaTYR's arrows, turned 
| them aſide, or retorted them on himſelf. 


Jvrrrzx was at laſt angry, that the peace 
of the heavenly regions ſhould be in perpetual 
[| danger of violation, and reſolved to diſmiſs 
| theſe troubleſome antagoniſts to the lower 


world. Hither therefore they came, and 
_ carried on their antient quarrel among mortals, | 
Wir, by his gaiety, captivated the young; and 

LEARNING, by her authority, influenced the 

old. Their power quickly appeared by very 

eminent effects, theatres were built for the re- 

ception of wit, and colleges endowed for the 

reſidence of LEARNING. Each party endea- 

voured 


— 


r A_ 
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voured to outvy the other in coſt and magnifi- 
cence, and to propagate an opinign, that it was 
neceſary, from the firſt entrance into life» 
to enlift in one of the factions; and that none 


could hope for the regard of either divinity, 


the ſervice of Wir and LEtannms. 


Dris@usTeD with theſe deſertions, the two 
3 rivals, 
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zivak, at the Game time, petitioned Jupiter 
Jupiter thundered on the right-hand, and they 
prepared to obey the happy ſummons. Wir 
readily ſpread his wings, and ſoared aloft, but 
not being able to ſee far, was bewildered in 
the pathlefs immenſity of the ethereal ſpaces. 
LzanninG, who knew the way, ſhoo!. her 
pinions ; but for want of natural vigour could 
only take ſhort flights: ſo, aſter many efforts» 
they both ſunk again to the ground, and 
learned, from their mutual diſtreſs, the necaſity 
of union. They themfore joined their hands, 
and renewed their fight: Laannmo wa 
borne up by the vigour of Wir, and Wit 
guided by the perſpicacity of Laas. 
They ſoon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, 
and were ſo endeared to each other, that they 
lived afterwards in perpetual concord. Wrr 
perſuaded LzxanninG to converſe with the 
GRACES, and LzannixG engaged Wir in 


now the favourites of all the powers of heaven, 
and gladdened every banquet by their preſence. 


They ſoon after married, at the command of 
Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny of An rs 
and SCIENCES. 


Nun. 


the ſervice of the Vn russ. They were 
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Nous. 23, Tuxs DAY J $, 1950. 


| Fres mibi convive prope di fſentire videntur ; 
c 


T every man ſhould regulate his aQti- 
ons by his own cenſcience, without. 
any regard to the opinions of the-reſt of the, 
wand, is one of the firſt precepts of moral 
of geaſon, which declares that none of the. 
din of heaven are to lie uſeleſa, but by the 
voice likewiſe of experience, which will foon, 
inform us that, if we make the praiſe or blame 
of others the rule or motive of our conduct, 
we ſhall · be diſtracted by a boundleſs variety of 


ireconcileable judgments ; be held in per- 
petual ſuſpenſe R 
3 


6 
it is not neceſſary for an author to place ſome 
confidence in his own ſkill, and to fatisfy 
himſelf in the knowledge that he has not devi- 
an, without ſubminting his works to frequent 
ꝶꝰ»w65 4 

_ Kos lick, 
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lick, or endeavouring to ſecure ſuceſes by a 


Ir . indeed, quickly *** that 
conſultation and compliance can conduce very 
little to the perfection of any literary perfor- 
mance ; for whoever is ſo doubtful of his own 
of others, will find himſelf every day embar- 
his mind, in vain, with the hopeleſs labour of 
pendent hints, and collecting into one point 
the ſeveral rays of borrowed light, emitted of- 
ten with contrary directions. | | 


Or all authors, thoſe who retail their la- 
bours in periodical ſheets would be moſt un- 
happy, if they were much to regard the cen- 
ſures or the admonitions of their readers ; for, 
as their works are not ſent into the world at 
once, but by ſmall parts in gradual ſucceſſion, 
it is always imagined, by thoſe who think them- 
felves qualified to give inſtructions, that they 
may yet redeem their former failings by hear- 
kening to better judges, ſupply by new im- 

provements the deficiencies of their plan, and 
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by the help of the criticiſms whi 
the criticiſms which are ſo li. 


Ina had occaſion to obſerve, ſometimes 
| 2a printed and manuſcript per- 
e 
| - public, it is conſidered as per- 
_ the reader, if 
with no other 1 i 0 —— 
no oth intention than of pleaſing or in- 
dates his mi — 
d: mind to the author's defign, and, 

- Yo intereſt in ED 
is offered him, never interrupts his 
tranqullity by ſtudied eerily; or deftrope his 
* — in that which is already well, by 
dut is often „ ts gat 
pleaſed without perſection. * 


Bur if the fine deen 


the merit of a production 
brings an imaginati : I er ry, = 
— ———ͤ —2 
— R_ criticiſm, and ftores his 
Tae, and Grace, and Pariey, and 
K 5 D 
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Delicacy, and Manners, and Unities, ſounds 
which, having been once uttered by thoſe 
that underſtood them, have been ſince re-echo- 
ed without meaning, and kept up to the diſ- 
turbance of the world, by a conſtant reper- 
conliders himſelf as obliged to ſhew, by ſome 
proof of his abilities, that he is not conſulted 
to no purpoſe, and, therefore, watches every 
opening for objection, and looks round for 
every opportunity to propoſe fame ſpecious 
alteration. Such opportunities a very ſmall 
degre of ſagacity will enable him to find; for, 
in every work of imagination, the diſpoſition 
of parts, the infertion of incidents, and uſe of 
decorations, may be varied a thouſand ways 
with equal propriety ; and as, in things near- 
ly equal, that will always ſeem beſt to every 
man which he himſelf produces, the critic, 
whoſe buſineſs is only to propoſe, without 
the care of execution, can never want the fa- 
tisfaction of believing that he has ſuggeſted 
very important improvements, nor the power 
of enforcing his advice by arguments, which, 
as they appear convincing to himſelf, either 
his kindnef, or his vanity, will preſs obſti- 
nately and importunately, without ſuſpicion 
that he may poſſibly judge too haſtily in favour 


of 
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of his own advice, or inquiry whether the 


advantage of * 
to the hbour. | | 


"It in ebferved, by the younger Pliny, that 
an orator ought not ſo much to ſelect the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt arguments which his cauſe ad- 
mim, as to employ all which his imagination 
can afford ;, for, in pleading, thoſe reaſons are 
of moſt value, which will moſt affect the 
julges ; and the judges, fays he, will be al- 
ways moſt touched with that which they had 
before conceived. Every man, who is called 
to give his opinion of a performance, decides 
upon the fame principle ; he firſt ſuffers him- 
ſelf to form expectations, and then ãs angry 
at his diſappointment. He Jets his imaginati- 
on rove at large, and wonders that another, 
equally unconfined in the boundleſs ocean of 
poſſibility, takes a different courſe. 


Zur, though the rule of Pliny bejudiciouſly 
laid down, it is not applicable to the writer's 
cauſe, becauſe there always lies an appeal from . 
domeſtick criticiſm to a higher judicature, and 
the publick, which can never be corrupted, 
„. 


11 
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OvRcymttorct yrmanied apaics 
I bad many proofs, when I firſt entered upon 
from the performances of my predeceſſors, 
eſtabliſhed an idea of unconnefted effays, to 
which they believed all future authors under 
a necefhty of conforming, were impatient of 
the leaſt deviation from their fyſtem, and au- 
by each, as he found his favourite topicks 
omitted or delayed. Some were angry that the 
Raum did not, like the SyzECTATOR, 
introduce himfelf to the acquaintance of the 
publick, by an account of his own birth and 
Ruten, in enumeration of bis adventures, 
and a deſcription of his phyfiognomy. Others 
foon began to remark that he was a ſolemn, 
ferious, dictatorial writer, without ſprightlineſs 
or gaiety, andcalled out with vehemence for 
to have a fpecial eye upon the various clubs 
of this great city, and informed him that 
much of the SpeRator's vivacity was laid out 
cenſured for not imitating the politeneſs of o- 
ther writers of the fame kind, for having 
hitherto neglected to take the ladies under his 
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and to give them rules for the juſt 
oppoſition of colours, and the proper dimenſi- 
ans of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
quired by another to fix a particular cenſure 
upon thoſe matrons who play at cards with 
ed whenever he meets with a ſpeculation, in 
which naked precepts are compriſed, without 
— oa ruagfanny ag 
nen 
n 
monitors intend the promotion of my deſign, 
and the pleaſure and inſtruction of my readers; 
but they do not know, or do not reſſect that 
an author has a rule of choice peculiar to him- 
I ſelects thoſe ſubjefts which the is 
beſt qualified to treat, by the courſe of his 
ſtudies, or the accidents of his life ; that ma- 
ny topicks of amuſement are exhauſted, and are 
now improper, becauſe they have been alrea- 
dy treated with too much art to invite a com- 
many readers, muſt try many arts of invitati- 
on, ellay every avenue of pleaſure, and 
make frequent changes in his methods of ap- 
proach. 


I canxor but conſider myſelf amidſt this 
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tumule of criticiſm, 2s a ſhip in a poetical 
— — by coped 


winds, and daſhed by the waves from every 
quarter, but held upright by the contrariety 
of the allkilants, and ſecured, in fome mea. 
fure, by the multiplicity of diſtreſs. Had the 
opinion of my cenſurers bern unanimous, it 
might, perhaps, have overſet my reſolution ; 
but fince I find them at variance with each 
other, I can, without ſcruple, neglect them, 
and endeavour to gain the favour of the pyb- 


leck, by following the direction of my own 


. © 
W = 11 A 


Nuns. 24. SATURDAY Fune 9, 1750. 
Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. PanzIvs, 


O de precepts, 23 23 
admitted by general conſent, and in- 
culeated by frequent. repetition, there i none 
— age 4 
wiſdom, compendious leſſon, 
Tad. oxuler, Be acquainted with thyſelf ; aſcri- 
D 
Chulo of Lacedemon. | 5 


| Ts 
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Tamas is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the 
whole extent of its meaning, may be faid to 
compriſe all the ſpeculation requiſite to a mo- 
ralagent. For what more can be neceſſary to 
the regulation of life, than the knowledge of 
our original, our end, our duties, and our re- 
htion to other beings ? 


Ir is however very improbable that the firſt 
author, whoever he was, intended to be un- 
derſtood in this unlimited and complicated 
ſenſe ; for of the inquiries, which, in large 
an acceptation, it would ſeem to 
ſome are too extenſive for the powers of man, 
not yet indulged to the heathen world. 


Wa might have had more fatisfaftion com- 
cerning the original import of this celebrated 
ſentence, if hiſtory had informed us, whe- 
ther it was uttered as a general inſtruction to 
mankind, or as a particular caution to ſome 
private inquirer ; whether it was applied to 
ſome ſingle occaſion, or laid down as the uni- 
verial rule of life. g 


Turnz will occur, upon the ſlighteſt 
f | conſi- 
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becauſe we do not know what is beſt and fit- 
teſt, or becauſe knowledge is at the time of 
action not preſent to the mind. 


win a manemploys himſelf upon remote 
upon queſtions, which cannot be reſolved, and 
_ of which the ſolution would conduce very lit- 
tle to the advancement of happineſs ; when he 
bewilders his underſtanding in uncertain hy- 
potheſes, and harraſſes his faculties with need- 
less ſubtilties ; when he laviſhes his hours in 
calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, 
or in adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of worlds be- 
yond the reach of the teleſcope ; he may be 
very properly recalled from his excurſions by 
this precept, and reminded that there is a 
being with which it is his duty, and his inte- 
reſt to be more acquaiated ; and from which, 
though he cannot neglect it without the ut- 


withheld, by his regard to ſtudies, which he 
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has no other wotive to follow, than fuch as 
— tewan 


— peaife of Sauces is, that he 
frew the wits of Greece, by his inflruftion 
and example, from the vain perſuit of . 
ral philoſophy to moral inquiries, and turned 
ter and motion, upon the various modes of 
virtue, and relations of life. All his leftures 
were but commentaries upon this ſaying; if 
we ſuppoſe the knowledge of ourſelves recom- 
mended by Chilo, in oppoſition to other in- 
nr a 


— cnrtuoniOn 
that they offend againſt this rule, and appear 
willing to ſtudy any thing rather than them- 
ſelves; for which reaſon they are too often 
themſelves above compariſon ; deſpiſed, as uſe- 
lefs to all the common purpoſes of life, as un- 
able to conduct the moſt trivial affairs, and 
unqualified to perform thoſe offices by which 
the concatenation of ſociety is preſerved, and 
12 


1 
and 
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eye for beauty, nor ear for complaint; he 
neither rejoices at the good fortune of his near- 
ate calamity. Having once received a letter 
which appeared to have been ſent by ſea, and 
given it his ſervant to read, he was informed, 
that it was written by his brother, who, being 
ſhip-wrecked, had ſwum naked to land, and 
was deſtitute of neceſſaries in a foreign coun- 
uu. Naked and deſtitute | fays Gelidus, 
13 5 reach 
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reach down the laſt volume of meteorological 
obſervations, extract from the letter an exact 
account of the wind, and note it — 
the diary of the weather. 


Tus family of Gelidus once broke imo his 
ſtudy, to ſhew him that a town at a ſmall dif- 
tance was on fire, and in a few moments a 
ſervant came up to tell him, that the fame 
had caught ſo many houſes on both fides, that 
the inhabitants were confounded, and began 
to think rather of cſcaping with their lives, 
than ſaving their dwellings. What you tell me, 
— —-— 
ly afts in a circle. 


Tuus lives this __—_—_— nf 
ſible to every ſpectacie of diſtreſs, and unmo- 
ved by the loude® call of focial nature, for 
want of conſidering that men are deligned 
for the fuccour and comfort of each ether ; 
that, though there are hours which may be 
laudably ſpent upon knowledge not immediately 
uſeful, yet the firſt attention is due to practical 
victue ; and that he may be juſlly driven out 
from the commerce of mankind, who has fo 
far abſtracted himſelf from the ſpecies, as to 
partake neither of the joys nor griefs of others, 

but 
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but neglefs the endearments of his wife, and 
the careſſes of his children, to count the drops 
of rain, note the changes of the wind, and cal- 
culate the eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter. 


Ina reſerve to fome future paper the 
more religious and important meanings of this 
epitome of wiſdom, and only remark at pre- 
fent, that it may be applied to the gay and 
light, as well as tothe grave and ſolemn part, 
of life ; and that not only the philoſopher may 
forfeit his pretences to real learning by neglect- 
ing this neceflary ſtudy, but that the wit, and 
the beauty, may miſcarry in their ſchemes, 
for want of this univerſal requifite, the know 
ledge of themſelves. 


_ I' is ſurely for no other reaſon, that we fee 
fuch numbers, in every order of mankind, re- 
Ing for that which they never can attain, en- 
deavouring to unite contradiftions, and de- 
termined to excel in characters inconſiſtent 
with each other; that ftock-jobbers affet 
dreſs, gaiety, and elegance, and that mathe- 
maticians labour to be wits ; that the foldier 
teazes his acquaintance with queſtions in theo- 
logy> and the academick hopes to divert the 
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nales by a recital of his gallantries. That 
abſurdity of pride could proceed only from 
7 of themſelves, by which Garth at- 
tempted criticiſm, and Congreve waved his ti- 
tro dramatic rywintjen, and defend te bs 
conſidered only as a gentleman. 


Eurnuzs, with great parts, and extenſive 
knowledge, has a clouded aſpect, and ungra- 
cious form ; yetit has been his ambition, from 
his firſt entrance into life, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by particularities in his dreſs, tooutvie beaus 
in embroidery, to import new trimmings, 
and to be foremoſt in the faſhion. Euphues 
has turned on his exterior appearance, that 
eſteem had it been fixed upon his mind ; and, 
lities, have preſerved him from the contempt 
which he has ſo diligently ſolicited, he has, at 
leaſt, raiſed one impediment to his reputation ; 
fince all can judge of his dreſs, but few of his 
underſtanding ; and many who diſcern that 
he is a fop, are unwilling to believe that he 
can be wiſe, or learned. 


Tua is one inſtance in which the ladies 
are particularly unwilling to obſerve the rule 
of 
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of Chile. They are defirous to hide from 
themſelves the advances of age, and endeavour 
roo frequently to fupply the ſprightlineſs and 
bloom of youth by artificial beauty, and for- 
end vivacity. They hope fhll to inflame the 
heart by glances which have loſt their fire, or 
melt it by languor which is no longer delicate; 
they play over che airs which pleaſed at a 
time when they were expefted only to pleaſe, 
and forget that airs ought in time to give place 
to virtues. They continue to trifle, becauſe 
ſhared their early pleafures are withdrawn to 
more ſerious engagements ; and are ſcarcely 
awakened from their dream of perpetual youth, 
but by frequent experience” of the ſcorn of 
thoſe whom they endeavour to rival. 
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though often fatal to thoſe in whom 
they are found, have yet, by the univerſal 
conſent of mankind, been conſidered as entitled 

F to 
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to ſome degree of refpeft, or have, at leaſt, 
been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and 
1 mmnenrreres wine 
+ rg ex e 5 114 


A contoders aid ana ail uf 
is general partialiy will be found in the dif- 
toraſhneſs and cowardice, two vices, of which, 
though they may be conceived cqually diffant 
from the middle point, where true fortitude is 
placed, and may equally injureany publick or 
private intereſt, yet the one is never mention- 
ed without ſome kind of veneration, and the 
other always conſidered as a topick of unli- 
the vinulener of reproach may be lawfully 
exerted. 


Tu fame diſtinction is made, by the com- 
mon ſuffrage, between profuſion and avarice, 
and, perhaps, between many other oppoſite 


peat regard to the voice of the people, in 
moſt caſes where knowledge has been forced 
upon them by experience without long deduc- 
tions or deep reſearches, I am inclined to be- 
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unequal it may appear at firſt view, is not. 
without ſome agreement with the nature of 
things ; and that in the faults,” which are thu, 
inveſted with extracrdinaryprivileges, there are 
ſome latent principles of merit, ſome 
— or Ang may, by 
and qppattunity bo Loaugtt ite aft, 


Iv.may be ks down, as an acknowledged 
axiom, that it is more eaſy to take away ſuper- 
fuities than to ſupply defects; and, 
he that is culpable, becauſe he has paſſed the 
middle point of virtue, is always accounted 
a fairer object of hope, than he who fails by 
falling ſhort. The one has all that perſeftion 
requires and more, but the exceſs may be 
eaſily retrenched ; the other wants the quali- 
ties requiſite to excellence, and who can tell 
how he ſhall obtain them We are certain 
that the horſe may be taught to keep pace 
with his fellows, whoſe fault is that he leaves 
them behind. We know that a few ſtrokes of 
the axe will lop a cedar; but what arts of 
cultivation can clevate a ſhrub ? 


To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs 
in the right path, at an equal diſtance between 
the 
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| the extremes of error, ought to be the conſtant 
endeavour of every reaſonable being; nor tan 
Ihink thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom muck 
w: be honoured as benefaftors to mankind, 
vice, than incentives to virtue. 


Bur, fince to moſt it will happen often, 
and to all ſometimes, that there will be a 
deviation towards one fide or the other, we 
eughtalways to employ our vigilance, with moſt 
_ attention, on that enemy from which there is 
yeateſt danger, and to ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, 
mund thoſe parts, from whence it is 
— probable that we ſhall quickly and eafily return. 


| Amon other oppoſite qualities of the 
mind, which may become dangerous, though 
in different degrees, I have often had occafion 


* * 
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Tatar 
dence be convinced that neither merit, nor adi. 
lities, can command events. 


IT is the advantage of vehemence and actvi - 
ey, that they are always haſtening to their own 
reformation; becauſe they always incite us totry | 
whether our expectations are well grounded, 
and therefore detect the deceits which they are 
apt to occaſion. But timidity is a diſcaſe of 
the mind more obſtinate and fatal ; for he who 
is once perſuaded, that any impediment is in- 
ſuperable, has given it, with reſpect to hin- 
ſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it had not 
when he has no hope of gaining 

the victory ; and fince he never will trykis | / 
| —— — EIN [ 
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neſs of his fears. 
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to literature, 2 kind of intellectual cowardice, 
EF enterpriſe, and, by conſequence, to retard 


| He improvement of ſcience. They have an- 


need to every ſpecies of knowledge forms 


— chimerical character of terror and inhibition, 


which they tranſmit, without much 
from one to another, and with which they firſt 
tien themſelves, and then propagate the pe- 
nic to their ſcholars and acquaintance. 


«an advanced age; one is dry and contract 
the ſentiments, another is diffuſe and overbur- 
tens the memory ; one is inſuſferable to taſte 
and delicacy, and another wears out life in the 


tudy of words, and is uſeleß to a wiſe man, 
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nius, or mental conſtitution, framed for the 
CT and the excluſion d 
- and that to him whoſe genius is not 
— ſtudy which he proſecutes, al 
labour ſhall be vain and fruitleſs, Vain as an en- 
deavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the 
language of chemiſtry, to amalgamate bodies 
vf heterogeneous principles. 


Tris opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpect to 
have been propagated, by vanity, beyond the 
truth. It is natural for thoſe who have raiſed 
a reputation by any ſcience, tc exalt themſelve 
as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers, 
or marked out by an extraordinary deſignation 
for their profeſſion; and to fright competitors 


away by repreſenting the difficulties with | 
which they muſt contend, and the neceſſity of 


qualities which are ſuppoſed to be not genenlly 
conferred, and which no man can know, but by 


experience, whether he enjoys. 


To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly | 
anſwered, that ſince a genius, whatever it be, | 
is like fire in the flint, only to be produced by | 


collifion with a proper ſubject, it is the buſines 
of every man to try whether his facultics may 
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ſince 
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face they whoſe proficiency he admires, knew 
their own force only by the event, he needs 
but engage in the fame undertaking, with 
equal ſpirit, and may reaſonably hope tor equal 
ſucceſs. 


Tux is another ſpecies of ialfe intelli- 
gence, given by thoſe who profeſs to ſhew tlie 
way to the ſummit of knowledge, of cqual 
tendency to deprefs the mind with falfe diſtruit 
of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs folicuude 
and dejection. When a ſcholar, whom they 
defire tu animate, conſults them at his entrance 
on ſome new ſtudy, it is common to make flat- 
tering repreſentations of its pleaſantneſs and 
facility. Thus they generally attain one of 


w ends almoſt equally deſirable ; they either 


produce a high opinion of their own abilities, 
face they are ſuppoſed to relate only what 
they have found, and to have proceeded with 
no les eaſe than they promiſe to their fol- 


Tun ſtudent inflamed by this encourage- 
ceed sa few ſteps wich great alacrity, but he ſoon 
tuds aſperities and intricacies of which he has 

| L 3 not 
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not been forewarned, and imagining that none 
ever were ſo entangled or fatigued hefore him, 
finks ſuddenly into defpair, and defifts as from 
an expedition in which fate oppoſes him. 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, 
and he is defeated without reſiſtance, becauſe 
he had no expeftation of an enemy. © 
Or theſe treache rous inſtructors, the one de. 
ſtroys induſtry, by declaring that induſtry þþ 
vain, the other by repreſenting it as needleſs; 
the one cuts away the root of hope, the other 
raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one confines 
his pupil to the ſhore, by telling him that his 
wreck is certain, the other ſends him to fea, 


rer | 


be avoided. Every man, who propoſes "to 
| grow eminent by learning, ſhould carry in his 
mind, at once, the difficulty of excellence 
and the force of induſtry; and remember that 
fame is not conferred but as the recompenſe of 
labour, and that labour, vigorouſly continued, | 
has not often failed of its reward. k 


Num, 
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any great variety of events, or eme. 
revolutions 3 but may, perhaps, be not Jeſs 
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hegentes demines, et claræ nomina fame, 
Devite, er long cautus fuge ; contrahe cla, 
Et te littoriÞus cymba propingua dci at. 


SEXEC As 
Ar Rannien, 
is uſual for men, engaged in the ſame 
perſuits, to be inquiſitive after the conduct 
and fortune of cach other; and, therefore, I 
ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſing to you, to 
read an account of the various changes which 
have happened in part of a life devoted to 


uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which. 


not likely to happen to a thouſand others. 


I was born heir to a very ſmall fortune,and 
left by my father, whom I cannot remember, 
to the care of an uncle, who, having no chil- 
dren, always treated me as his fon, and find- 
ing in me thoſe qualities which old men eaſily 
diſcover in ſprightly children, when they hap- 
ben to love them, declared that a genius like 

7”. _— mine 


) 
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mine ſhould never be loſt for want of cultivati- 
en. He therefore placed me, for the uſual 
NINE me to 
the univerkity, with a larger allowance than 
I might not keep mean company, but learn 
to become my dignity when I ſhould. be made 
lord chancellor, which he often lamented, 
that the increaſe of his inſirmities was very 
likely to preclude him from ſeeing. 4 


Ts exuberance of money naturally dif- 
played itfelf in gayety of appearance, and 
wantonneſs of expence, and introduced me 
to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the fame 
ſuperfluity of fortune betrayed to the ſame B.- 
cence and oftentation : Toung heirs, 'wh6 
— ma vayiniate 
by their fathers to the univerſity, they wers 


Aon men of this claks I cafily obtained 
_ the reputation of a great genius, and was per- 
fuaded that, with ſuch livelineſs of imagina- 
tion, and d:licacy of ſentiment, I ſhould ne- 
ver be able to ſubmit to the drudgery of the 


* 
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krly touched with an obſervation, made by 


ſolicitation of my companions, who removing 
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Jaw. I therefore gave myſelf wholly to the 


more airy and elegant parts of learning, and 
was often ſo much elated with my ſuperiority 


to the youths with whom I converſed, that 


liſten, with great attention, to 
EN eo ES 


more conſpicuous theatre; and was particu- 


one of my friends; That it was not by lin- 
ering in the univerſity, that Prior became 
ambaſſador, or Addiſon ſecretary of ftate. 


Turs defire was hourly increaſed by the 


ene by one to London as the caprige of their 
zelations allowed them, or as their legal dii- 


miſſion from the hands of their guardians put. it 


in their power, never failed to ſend an account 


_ of the beauty and felicity of the new world, and 


to remonſtrate how much was loſt by every 


hour's continuance in a place of xetivement 
and conſtraint. 


My uncle in the mean time frequently har- 
raiſed me with monitosy letters, which I ſome- 


times neglected to open for a week after I re- 
ceived, them, and generally read in a tavggn 
IS comment = gs ow how aa 
Ls I was 


* 
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IT was ſuperior to inflruftion of advice. 1 


1 
- 


could not but wonder, how a man tos 
fined to the country, and unacquainted 
with the preſent ſyſtem of things, ſhould ima- 
gine himſelf qualificd to inſtruæt a rifing geni- 
us, born to give laws to the age, refine is 
taſte, and multiply its pleaſures. 


Tun poſtman, — 


dring me new remonſtrances; for my uncle 


was very little depreſſed by the ridicule and 
reproach which he never heard. But men of 
parts have quick reſentments ; it was impoli- 


| ble to bear his uſurpations for ever; and I. 


folved, once for all, to make him an example 
to thoſe who imagine themſelves wiſe becauſe 
they" are old, and to teach young men, who | 
are too tame under repreſentation, in what | 
manner grey-bearded infolence ought to be 
treated. Ii therefore, one evening took my 
pen in hand, and, after having animated my- 
ſelf with a catch, wrote a general anfwer © 
all his precepts, with ſuch vivacity of turn, 
ſuch clegance of irony, and fuch aſperity of 
can, that I convulſed a lhrge - compacy 


Voith univerſal laughter, difturbed the neigh- 
| hourhood with reciferatiens of applauſe, and 


_ he 
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five days afterwards was anſwered, that I muſt 
be content to live upon my own eſtate. 


Tuts contraction of my income gave me 
no diſturbance, for a genius like mine was 
out of the reach of want. I had friends that 
would be proud to open their purſes at my call, 
| and proſpects of ſuch advancement as would 
ſoon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon mature 
deliberation, I reſolved to receive into favour, 
without inſiſting on any acknowledgment of 
his offence, when the ſplendour of my condi- 
_ tion ſhould induce him to wiſh for my coun- 
qenance. TI, therefore, went up to London, 
| before I had ſhewn the alteration of my con. 
dition by any abatement of my way of living, 
and was received by all my academical ac- 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation. 
] was immediately introduced among the 
wits and men of ſpirit ; and, in a ſhort time, 
had diveſted myſelf of all my ſcholar's gravity, 
_— a pretty fel» 
low. 


You will eafity bekeve that I had no great 
knowledge of the world ; I had been hin- 
hs > „ : 
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ene the tefolution of my uncle, init for ung 
time ſubſiſted upon the ſtock of money which 
I had brought with me, and contributed my 
hare as before to all our entertainments. But 


del froin ons miothe?j Wey fuppoled iy 
wants only accidemal, and Gerefre wii 
1 2 ſhort time, I found 

by of ing e, and war Hg 
— * the ame civility; but the thitd 
A - 
to town without money ; el aber ar 
me what I aſked for, VERS the to ION 


for more regular remjctances. | W 


bis Bansebet Glturdet 2 
conſtant afluenck, but 1 was three days after 
completely awaked ; for entering the tavern, 
where we met every evening, I found the 
waiters remitted their complaiſance, and, in | 

of congendigg to light me up ſtairs, fuf- 
Sn 
"When L came to' ny conipany 1 found thein 
- unuſually grave and formal, and one of them 
Pk a hint to turn the converſation upon the | 
mi 
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milcenduRt of young men, and enlarged upon 

the- folly of frequenting the company of men 
of-fortune, without being able to ſuppart the 
eExpence, an obſervation which the reſt con- 
tributed either to enforce by repetitian, or to 
Muſtrate by examples. Only one of them tri - 
ed to divert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured to 
my attention to remote queſtions, and 

topicks. 


A man guilty of — eaſily believes 
Yimlſelf ſuſpected, I went, however, next morn- 
ing to breakfaſt with him who appeared igno- 
Tant of the drift of the converſation, and by a 
point, prevailed on him, not, perhaps, much 
tpainſt his will, to infoim me, that Mr:Dof, 
whole father was a wealthy attorney near my 
ative place, had, the morning before, retciv- 
Ulf account of my uncle's reſentmient, ani 
evinmunicated his intelligence with the utmoſt 
ieiby ef pending infiface. 


"ics to anger prafticable G/ceakart 
with my former friends, unlefs I would: be 
content to be uſed as an inferior gueſt, who 
was to pay for his wine by mirth and flattery ; 
— —.. 
Ie» 
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Telobved to endure only among thoſe who had 
never known me in the pride of plenty. I 
therefore changed my lodgings, and frequented 
the coffee-houſes in a different region of the 
town ; where I was very quickly diſtinguiſhed 
by ſeveral young gentlemen of high birth, 
and large eſtates, and began again to amuſe 
my imagination with hopes of preſe 
though not quite ſo confidently as when I 
jeſs experience. 


Tu firſt great conqueſt which this new 
ſcene enabled me to gain over myſelf, was, 
when I ſubmitted to confeſs to a party, who 
invited me to an expenſive diverſion, that my 
revenues were not equal to ſuch golden plea- 
ſures ; they would not ſuffer me, however, to 
flay behind, and with great reluftance I yield- 
ed wo be weated. I N 
of recommending myſelf to or 
ſed to procure me by their joint intereſt. 


Inas now entered into a 2 
dence, and had hopes, or fears, almoft 
every man whom I faw. If it be unhappy to 
have one patron, what is his miſery who he# 
many ? 1 was obliged to comply —_— 


22 
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find caprices, to concur in a thouſand follies, 
and to countenance a thouſand errors. 1 
dured innumerable mortifications, _— 
cruclty, at leaſt from negligence, which 

in upon the kindeſt and moſt delicate 
HL. wn hoy comrark —— 
al awe of equal circugaſtances. 4 — 
ſpirit and vigour of liberty every moment 
ing in me, and a ſervile fear of _— 
ing by degrees upon all my behaviour, 0 
word, or look, or ation, was my own. 
the ſolicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the power 
of pleaſing grew lefs, and I was always clouded 
with diffidence where it was a dra 
and wiſh to ſhine. . 


' patrons, conſidering me as 
—_ _—— 
ing me, fince one 
C7 


def my expeRtations and diſappointments, and 


the ſucceeding vicidfitudes of my life, 1 

ve you in my following letter, which => 
de, —— ů ů — 
. 
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Neuner 25. TuzsDAY, Jun 19, 1750. 


1 


* — — . 


Libertate caret — Hon. 


2 A RAMBLER, 

S it is natural for every man to think 
himſelf of importance, your know. 
ledge of the world will incline you to 
forgive me, if I imagine your curioſity ſo 
much - excited, by the former part of my 
narration, as to make you defire that I ſhould 


delights, which the friendſhip of young men 
always affords ; there was that openneſs which 
naturally produced confidence, that affability 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, 
and that ardour of profeſſion which incited 

un 
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unlimited profuſion, and life and fortune 
were but a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhip ; but 


and he knew his intereſt ſufficient to procure 
it in the morning. le deſired me, therefore, 
to call on him early, that he might be dreſſed 
ſoon enough to wait on the miniſter before 
any other application ſhould be made. | 
came as he appointed, with all the flame of 
_ and was told by his ſervant, that 

having 
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negieQing to perform their work withheld my 
patrons from court; and once failed of an e- 
fabliſhment for life by the delay of a ſervant, 


ſent to 2 neighbouring ſhop to repleniſh a 
ſauff-box. 0 


Ar haſt I thought my ſolicitude at an end, 
for an office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's 
father, who being then in the country, 
could not very ſpeedily fill it, and whoſe 
fondneſs would not have ſuſſered him to re+ 
fuſe his fon a lefs reaſonable requeſt. Hippo- 
mus therefore ſet forward with great ex- 


. | pedition, and I expedted every hour an account 


of his ſucceſs. A long time I waited with» - 
aut any intelligence, but at laſt received a 
her from Newmarket, by which I was in- 

formed, that, as he had heard on the road, the 
aces were begun, and I knew the vehemence 
of his paſlions too well to imagine that he 
_ would refuſe himſelf his favourite amuſement. 


" You will not wonder that I was at laſt 
weary of the patronage of young men, e- 
ſpecially as I found them not generally to 
promiſe much greater fidelity as they advanced 
in life ; for I obſerved that what they gained 
in ſteadinefs they loſt in berevolence, arid 
grew 
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grew colder to my intereſt as they became 
more diligent to promote their own. I was 
convinced that their Iiberality was only pro- 
fuſenefs, that, as chance directed, they were 
equally generous to vice and virtue, that they 
were warm but becauſe they were thought. 
leſs, and counted the ſupport of a friend only 


amongſt other gratifications of paſſion. 


My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf 
with men whoſe reputation was eſtabliſhed, 
whoſe high ſtations enabled them to prefer me, 
and whole age excmpted them from ſudden 
changes of inclination. I was conſidered as 
a man of parts, and therefore eaſily found 
admiſfion to the table ofHilarius, the celebrated 
orator renowned equally for the extent of his 
Knowledge, che elegance of his dition, and 
the acuteneſs of his wit. Hilarius received me. 
with an appearance of great ſatisfaction, pro- 
duced to me all his friends, and directed to 
me that part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt 
endeavoured to diſplay his imagination. I had 
no learned my own intereſt enough to ſupply. 
him opportunities for ſmart remarks and gay 
fallies, which I never failed to echo and ap- 
plaud. Thus I was gaining every hour on his 
affeAions, till unfortunately, when the aſ- 
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ſembly was more ſplendid than uſual, his de · 
fie of admiration prompted him to turn his 
raillery upon me. I bore it for ſome time 
with great ſubmiſſion, and his ſucceſs en- 
 couraged him to redouble his attacks; at laſt 
my vanity prevailed over my prudence, I re- 
torted his irony with fuch ſucceſs, that Hila- 
rius, unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, was diſcon- 
certed, and ſoon found means of 


me that his purpoſe was not to encourage a 
5265 


Iv as then taken into the familiarity of Ar- 
gutio, a nobleman eminent for judgment and 
criticiſm. He hade ontributed to my reputation, 
by the praiſes which he had often beſtowed upon 
mywritings, in which healways owned that there 
were proofs of a genius thatmightriſe to high de- 
grees of excellence, when time, or information, 
had reduced its exuberance. He therefore always 
of any new performance, and commonly propoſ- 
ed innumerable alterations, without ſufficient at- 
gard to my form of ſtyle, or mode of imagination · 
But theſe corrections he never failed to pref 
as indiſpenſably neceffary, and thought the 


laſt delay of compliance an act of rebellion, 
The 
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The pride of an author made this treatment 
inkuiferable, and I thought any tyranny eofer 
e 


2 ulufeatiog. 


e 
man, who was wholly cngagat "in publick 
affairs, and ſeemed to have no ambition but 
to be powerful and rich. I found his four 
more permanent than that of the others, for 
there was always a certain price at which it 
might be bought; he allowed nothing to 
humour, or to affeQtion, but was always ready 
to pay liberally for the ſervice that he required. 
His demands were, indeed, very often fuch 
as virtue could not eaſily conſent to gratify ; 


but virtue is not to be conſulted when men 


are to raiſe their fortunes by the favour of the 
great. His meaſures were cenſured 5 I wrote 
in his defence, and was rewarded with a place, 
of which the profits were never received by 
me without the pangs of remembering that they 


were the reward 'of wickedneſs, a reward : 


conſumption of my little eſtate in theſe wil 
perſuits had brought up en me, hindered me 
from throwing back in the face of my cor- 
raptor. 


Ar 
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ar this time my uncle died without 2 
wil, and I became heir to 2 fnall fortune. I 
had refahation to throw off "the fylendour 
which reproached me to myſelf, and retire to 
an humbler tate, in which I am now endea- 
vouring to recover the dignity of virtue, and 
hope to make fome reparation for my crime 
and follics, by informing others, who may be 
led after the fame pageants, that they are a- 
bout to engage in a courſe of life, in which 
they are to purchaſe, by a thouſand miſcries, 
the privilege of repentance. 


1 am, e.. 
Zusor us. 


Nuns. 28, Sa runbar June 23.1780. 


Qui natus nimis omnibus, 
Ignetus moritur fibi. StxECA. 


HAVE endeavoured, in a late eſſay, to 
ſhew into what errors men are hourly be- 
jrayed by a miſtaken opinion of their own 
powers, and a negligent inſpeftion of their 
own character. But as I then confined my 

I ob. 
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obſervations to common Occurrences, and fa- 
milias ſoencs, 1 think it proper to enquire 
how far à nearer. acquamtance -with oufs 
ſelves is neceffary to our preſervation frond 
crimes as well as folbes, amt how much the 
attentive ſtudy of our own minds may con- 
tribute to ſecure to us the -approbation of that 
being, to whom we are accountable both for 
our thoughts. and our actions, and whoſe 


Ir it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty 
of any enterpriſe by the frequent miſcarriages 
of thoſe who undertake it, it may juſtly be 
concluded that it is not eaſy for a man to 
know himſelf; for wherefoever we turn our 


view, we ſhall find almoſt all with whom we 


converſe fo nearly as to know their ſentiments, 
indulging more favourable conceptions of their 
own virtue than they have been able to impreſs 
upon others, and themſelves 
vpon degrees of excellence, which their fond- 
eſt admirers cannot allow them to have #- 
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zypocriſy, and as ſnares laid for confidence 
nd praiſe, But, I believe, that this ſuſpicion 
is often unjuſt, and that thoſe who 
thus propagate their own reputation, only ex- 
tend the fraud by which they have been them- 
ſelves deceived ; for this failing is incident to 
numbers, who ſeem to live without defigns, 
competitions, or perſuits; it appears on occa- 
ons which promiſe no acceſſion of honour 
or of profit, and to perſons from whom very 
little is to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed, 
not eaſy to tell how far we may be blinded 
by the love of ourſelves, when we reflect how 
much a ſecondary paſſion can cloud our judg- 
ment, and how few faults a man, in the firſt 


raptures of love, can diſcover in the perſon or 
conduct of his miſtreſs. 


To lay open all the ſources from which er- 
tor flows in upon him who contemplates his 
own character, would require more exact 
knowledge of the human heart, than, perhaps, 
the moſt acute and laborious obſervers have 
acquired. And, fince falſehood may be diverſi- 
hed without end, it is not unlikely that every 
man admits an impoſture in ſome reſpect peci;- 
lar to himſelf, as his views have been accidental! 


directed, or his ideas particularly combined. 
M 


So R 
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Some fallacies, however, there are more 
frequently inſidious, which it may, perhaps, 
not be uſeleſs to detect, becauſe though they 
are groſs they may be fatal, and becauſe no- 
thing but attention is neceſſary to defeat them. 


Ox E ſophiſm by which men perſuade them- 
ſelves that they have thoſe virtues which they 
really want, is formed by the ſubſtitution of 
ſingle acts for habits. A miſer who once re- 
lieved a friend from the danger of 2 priſon, 
ſuffers his imagination to dwell for ever upon 
his own heroick generofity; he yields his heart 
up to indignation at thoſe who are blind to 
merit, or inſenſible to miſery, and who can 
pleaſe themſelves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth, which they never permit others to 
partake. From any cenſures of the world, or 
reproaches of his conſcience, he has an appeal 
to action and to knowledge; and though his 
whole life is a courſe of rapacity and avarice, 
he concludes himſelf to be tender and liberal, 
becauſe he has once performed an act of libera- 
lity and tenderneſs. 


As à glaſ which magnifies objects by the 


approach of one end to the eye, leſſens them 
by 
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by the application of the other, fo vices are ex- 
tenuated by the inverſion of that fallacy, by 
which we cannot conceal from our own no- 
tice, are conſidered, however frequent, not 
1 habitual corruptions, or ſettled practices, 
but as caſual failures, and fingle lapſes. A man 
who has, from year to year, ſet his country 
to ſale, either for the gratification of his am- 
bition or reſentment, confeſſes that the heat 
of party now and then betrays the ſevereſt vir- 
tue to meaſures that cannot be ferioufly de- 


| fended. He that ſpends his days and nights in 
| riot and debauchery, owns that his paiſions 


oftentimes overpower his i But each 
comforts himſelf that his faults are not with- 
out precedent, for the beſt the wiſeſt men 
have given way to the violence of ſudden 
temptations. 


THERE are men who always confound the 
praiſe of goodneſs with the practice, and who 


delieve themſelves mild and moderate, chari- 
table and faithful, becauſe they have exerted 


their eloquence in commendation of mildneſs, 
idelity, and other virtues. This is an error 
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or intereſt diſpoſes them to a ſeeming reve. 
rence for any declamation, however enthuſi 
aſtick, and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however 
arrogant. Having none to recall their attenti- 
on to theis lives, they rate themſelves by the 
goodneſs of their opinions, and forget how 
much more eaſily men may ſhew their virtue 
im their talk than in their actions. 


Tux tribe is likewiſe very numerous of thoſe 
who regulate their lives, not by the ſtand- 
ard of religion, but the meaſure of other men's 
virtue; who lull their own remorſe with the 
remembrance of crimes more atrocious than 
their own, and ſeem to belicve that they 
are not bad while another can be found 


worſe. 


For eſcaping theſe and a thouſand other 


deceits, many expedients have been propoſed. 
Some have recommended the frequent conſul- 
tation of a wiſe friend, admitted to intimacy, 
and encouraged to fincerity. But this appears a 
remedy by no means adapted to general uſe : 
for in order to fecure the virtue of one, it pre- 
ſuppoſes more virtue in two than will generally 
be found: In the firſt, ſuch a deſire of 
rectitude and amendment, as may incline him 

to 


— 
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to hear his own accuſation from the mouth of 
him whom he eſteems, and by whom, there- 
fore, he will always hope that his faults are 
not diſcovered ; and in the ſecond ſuch zeal 
and honeſty, as will make him content for his 

friend's advantage to loſe his kindneſs. | 


A LoxG life may be paſſed without finding a 
friend in whoſe underſtandingand virtue we can 
equally conhde, and whoſe opinion we can value 
at once for its juſtneſs and fincerity. A weak 
man, however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. 
A man of the world, however penctrating, is 
not fit to counſel. Friends are often choſen for 
ſimilitude of manners, and therefore each palli-. 
| atesthe other's failings, becauſe they are his on. 
Friends are tender and unwilling to give pain, 
or they are intereſted, and fearful to offend. 


adviſe, that he who would know himfſclt, 
ſhould conſult his enemies, remember the re- 
proaches that are vented to his face, and lifter 
for the cenſures that are uttered in privatc. 
For his great buſineſs is to know his faults, 


| f Tas objections have inclined others to 


| and thoſe malignity will diſcover, and reſent- 


ment will reveal. But this precept may be 
often fruſtrated ; for it ſeldom happens that 
M3 rivals 


| 
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rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come 
near enough to know our conduct with ſo 
much exactneſs as that conſcience ſhould allow 
and reflect the accuſation. The charge of an 
enemy is ſometimes falſe, and commonly fo 
advantage from the failure of one part to dif. 
credit the reſt, and never ſufters any diſturbance 


YET it ſeems that enemies have been always 
tors; for adverſity has ever been conſidered ag 


the ſtate in which a man moſt eaſily becomes · 


acquamted with himſelf, and this effect it muſt 
produce by withdrawing flatterers and 
dependents, whoſe buſineſs it is to hide our 
weakneſſes and our errors from us, and by 
giving looſe to malice, and licence to re- 
proach ; or at leaft by cutting off thoſe plea- 
fures which called us away from meditation on 
our conduct, and reprefling that pride which 
e eee eee 
we enjoy. 


_ Parr of theſe benefits it is in every man's 
power to procure to himſelf, by aſſigning pro- 


per portions of his life to the recollection and 


| 
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felf frequently in ſuch a ſituation by retirement 
and abſtraction, as may weaken the influence 
of external objects. By this practice he may 
obtain the ſolitude of adverſity without its 
melancholy, its inſtructions without its cen- 
ſures, and its ſenſibility without its perturba- 
tons. 


The apparent neceſſity of ſetting the world 
at a diſtance from us, when we are reſolved to 
take a nearer ſurvey of ourſelves, has {ent 
many from high ſtations to the ſcverities of a 
monaſtick life; and, indeed, every man derp- 
ly engaged in buſineſs, if all regard to another 
ſtate be not extinguiſhed, muſt have the con- 
viction, tho', perhaps, not the reſolution of 
Valdeſſo, who, when he fulicited Charles the 
fifth to diſmiſs him, being aſked, whether he 
retired upon diſguft, anſwered that he laid 
down his commiſſion, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe there ought to be ſame time for ſober 
reflection between the life of a ſoldier and is 
death, 


THERE are, certainly, few conditions whicli 
do not entangle us with fublunary hopes and 
fears; from theſe it is neceſſary to diſencumbet 

| M 4 our- 
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ourſelves, by intervals of folitude, in which 
we may place ourſelves in his preſence who 
views effects in their cauſes, and actions in 
their motives ; in which we may, as Chilling. 
worth expreſſes it, conſider things as if there 
were no other beings in the world but Ged 
and ourſelves ; or, to uſe language yet more 
awful, may commune with our own hearts, and be 


till. 


Drar n, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon him 


io is too much known to others, and too little 
to kimfelf ; and Pontanus, a man celebrated a- 
mong thecarly reſtorers of literature, thoughtthe 
ſtudy of our own hearts of ſo much importance, 
that he has recommended it from his tomb. 
Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quem amade- 
runt bana miſer, ſuſpexerunt viri prebi, honefta- 
verum reges dome; jam ſcis qui ſim, vel qui 
potrus fuer im; eg3 wero te, heſtes, noſcere in 
tonebris ne¹,dt fed tei ſum ut nicas rage. © 1 
& am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of 
literature, admired by men of worth, and 
4 dignificd by the monarchs of the world. 
& Thou knoweſt now who I am, or more 
« properly who I was. For thee, ſtranger, 
«« | who am in darkneſs cannot know thee, 
but I intreat thee to know thyſelf. 

I Bor 
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I nor every reader 

8 of this paper will 
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| poets of antiquity, than the ſecure poſſeſſion 


of the preſent hour diſmiſſion 
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Far u the errors and fullies of a great 


genius are ſeldom without ſome radiations of 
underſtanding, by which meaner minds may 
be enlightened, the incitements to pleaſure 
ſuch refleftions upon life, as well deſerve 
to be conſidered diſtinctly from the pur- 
poſes for which they are produced, and 
to be treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of 
extenſive obſervation, acute ſagacity, and 
mature experience. 


IT is certainly not without juſt reflection 
that on theſe occaſions they often warn their 
folicitude about events which lie hid in cauſes 
forward into the view of reaſon. For as an 
without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or en- 
deavour after advantage, is below the dignity 
of a reaſonable being, in whoſe power pro- 
vidence has put a great part even of his pre- 
ſent happineſs, ſo it ſhews an equal ignorance 
of our proper ſphere, to harraſs our thoughts 
with conjectures about things not yet in being- 
How can we regulate events, of which we 

NI 6 | yet 
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And why ſhould we think, with painful anxiety, 
about that on which our thoughts can have ng 
influence ? 


Fr is a maxim commonly received, that a 
wiſe man is never ſurpriſed ; and, perhaps, 
this exemption from aſtoniſhment may be ima- 
gined to proceed from ſuch a proſpect into fu- 
turity, as gave previous intimation of thoſe 
evils which often fall unexpected upon others 
that have leſs forcfight. But the truth is, 
that things to come, except when they ap- 
proach very nearly, are equally hidden from 


men of all degrees of underſtanding; and if 


2 wile man is not amazed at ſudden occurren- 


ces, it is not that he has thought more, but 


leſs upon futurity. He never conſidered things 
not yet exiſting as the proper objects of his 
attention ; he never indulged dreams till he 
was decerved by their phantoms, nor ever rea- 
lized non-entittes to his mind. He is not ſur- 
priſed becauſe he is not diſappointed, and he 
eſcapes difappointment becauſe he never forms 
any expectations. 


THe concern about things to come, that is 
lo juſtly cenſured, is not the reſult of thoſe ge- 
neral 
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neral refletions, on the variablenefs of fortune, 
the uncertainty of life, and the univerſal in- 
ſecurity of all human acquiſitions, which 
muſt always be ſuggeſted by the view of the 
world; but ſuch a deſponding anticipation of 
misfortune, as fixes the mind upon ſcenes of 
gloom and melancholy, and makes fear pre- 
dominate in every imagination. 


 Anx1gTy of this kind is nearly of the 
in the general commerce of life; a temper 
which keeps the man always in alarms, diſ- 
poſes him to judge of every thing in a manner 
perpetual ſtratagems of counteraction, wears 
him out in ſchemes to obviate evils which never 
threatened him, and at length, perhaps, con- 
tributes to the production of thoſe miſchiefs 
of which it had raiſed ſuch dreadful appre- 
henſions. 


Ir has been uſual in all ages or moraliſts to 
repreſs the ſwellings of vain hope by repreſen- 
tations of the innumerable caſualties to which 
life is ſubject, and by inftances of the unex- 
pected defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, 
and ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt eminen- 


ces of greatneſs. It has, perhaps, not been 
equally obſerved, that all theſe examples afford 
the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, 
and may be applied with no lefs efficacy az 
conſolations to the timorous, than as reſtraints 
to the proud. 


Evn is uncertain in the ſame degree as 
good, and for the reaſon that we ought not 


to hope too ſecurely, we ought not to fear. 


with too much dejeftion. The ſtate of the 
world is continually changing, and none can 
tell the reſult of the next viciffitude. What- 
ever is afloat in the ſtream of time, may, 
when it is very near us, be driven away by an 
accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to croſs 
the general courſe of the current. The ſudden 
accidents by which the powerful are depreſſed, 
may fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we fear; 
and the greatneſs by which we expect to be 
overborn, may become another proof of the 
falſe flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may 
become weaker, or we grow ftrong before 
our encounter, or we may advance againſt 
each other without ever meeting. There are, 
indeed, natural evils which we can flatter our- 
ſelves with no hopes of eſcaping, and with 
little of delaying; but of the ills which are 
a appre- 
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gprebended from human malignity, or the op- 
golition of rival intereſts, we may always alle- 
the concurrence of unhappy circumſtances 
ſhould never be ſuffered to diſturb us before 
they happen ; becauſe, if the breaſt be once 
id open to the dread of mere poſſibilities of 
miſery, life muſt be given a. prey to diſmal 
folicitude, and quiet muſt be loſt for ever. 


Ir is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is 
abſurd to be afraid of the natural diſſolution of 
the body ; becauſe it muſt certainly happen, 
andcan, by no caution, or artifice, be avoid- 
ed. Whether this ſentiment be entirely juſt, 
Iſhall notexamine ;but certainly, ifit be improper 
tofear events which muſt happen, it is yet more 
evidently contrary to right reaſon to fear thoſe 
which may never happen, and which, if they 
ſhould come upon us, we cannot reſiſt. 


As we ought not to give way to fear any 
more than indulgence to hope, becauſe the 
tain, ſo we ought not to truſt the repreſentati- 
ons of one more than of the other, becauſe 

they 


- 
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they are both equally fallacious ; as hope en- 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever 
found the happineſs of poſſeſſion proportionate 
to that expectation which incited his defire, 
found the evils of life ſo formidable in reality, 
as they were deſcribed to him by his own ima- 
gination ; every ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with 
it ſome peculiar fupports, ſome unforeſeen 
means of reſiſting, or power of enduring, 
For this reaſon, Taylor juſtly blames ſome 
pious perſons, who indulged their own fancies 
too much, ſet themſelves, by the force of ima- 
gination, in the place of the ancient martyrs 
and confeffors, and queſtion the validity of 
their own faith becauſe they ſhrink at the 
thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, fays he, 
ſufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptations which now aſſault you; when God 
ſends trials, he may ſend ftrength. 


ALL fear is in itſelf painful, and when it 
conduces not to fafety is painful without uſe, 
Every conſideration, therefore, by which 
groundleſs terrors may be removed, adds fome- 


thing to human happineſs. It is likewiſe not 
unworthy of remark, that in proportion as 
our 
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our cares are imployed upon the future, they 
are abſtracted from the preſent, from the only 
time which we can call our own, and of which 
if we neglect the apparent duties, to make vain 
proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we ſhall cer- 
tainly counteract our own purpole; for he, 
doubtleſs, miſtakes his true intereſt, who 
thinks that he can increaſe his ſafety, when 
he impairs his virtue. 
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Vultus ubi tums 


Afulſe populs, gratir it ci, 
Et ſales melius nitent. Hor, 
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HERE are few taſks more ungratcful, 

than for perſons of modeſty to ſpeak 
their own praiſes. In fome cafes, however, 
this muſt be done for the general good, and a 
generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its 
merit, and vindicate itſelf with becoming 
warmth. 


Ur 


My circumſtznces, fir, are very hard and 
peculiar. Could the world be brought to 
treat me as I deſerve, it would be a publick 
benefit. This makes me apply to you, that 


my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo gene- 


rally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from 


My elder brother was a Jew. A very 
reſpectable perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in 


venerable old age he retired fromthe world, and 
F in the bloom of youth came into it, ſucceeding 
him in all his dignities, and formed, as I might 
reaſonably flatter myſelf, to be the object of 


were born with me; chearfulneſs, good humour 
and benevolence always attended and endeared 
my infancy. That time is long paſt. So long 
that idle imaginations are apt to fancy me 
wrinkled, old, and difagreeable ; but, unlef 
my iooking-glaſs deceives me, I have not yet 


loſt one charm, one beauty of my earlieſt 
years. However, thus far is too certain, 1 
A an 
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am to every body juſt what they chuſe to think 
me; ſo that to very few I appear in my right 
ſhape ; and though naturally I am the friend 
of human-kind, to few, very few compara- 
tively, am I uſeful or agreeable. - 


Tuts is the more grievous, as it is utterly 
impoſſible for me to avoid being in all forts of 
places and companies; and I am therefore liable 
to meet with perpetual aſtronts and injuries. 
Though I have as natural an antipathy to cards 
and dice, as ſome people have to a cat, many 
and many an aſſembly am I forced to endure 5 
and though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar 
Joy, am worn out, and harraſſed to death 
with journies by men and women of quality, 
who never take one, but when I can be of 
the party. Some, on a contrary extreme, 
vill never receive me but in bed, where 
ſpend at leaſt half of the time I have to 
vith them; and others are ſo monſtrouſſy ill- 
bred as to take phyſick on purpoſe when they 
have reaſon to expect me. Thoſe who keep 
upon terms of more politeneſs with me, are 
generally fo cold and conftrained in their be- 
haviour, that I cannot but perceive myſelf an 
_ unwelcome gueſt ; and even among perſons 
—— and who certainly have 


a value 
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a value for me, it is too evident that 
whenever I come I throw a dulneſs over the 
whole company, that I am entertained with 
a formal ftiff civility, and that they are glad 
when I am fairly gone. 


How bitter muſt this kind of reception be 
to one formed to inſpire delight, admiration 


I was bred up among a ſet of excellent 
people, who affeftionately loved me, and 
treated me with the utmoſt honour and re- 
ſpect. It would be tedious to relate the variety 
of my adventures, and ſtrange viciflitudes of 
my fortune in many different countries- 
Here in England there was a time when I 
Fred according to my heart's deſire. When- 
ever I appeared, publick aſſemblies appointed 
for my reception were crowded with perſons 
of quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for 3 
court, to pay me their devoirs. Chearful 
hoſpitality every where crowned my board, 
and I was looked upon in every country pariſh 
25 2 kind of ſocial bond between the *ſquire> 


poor 
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poor every where bleſt my appearance: they 
do fo ſtill, and keep their beſt clothes to do 
me honour; though as much as I delight in the 
honeſt country folks, they do now and then 
throw a pot of ale at my head, and ſometimes 
an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball 
full in my face. 


Even in theſe my beſt days there were 
I muſt forſooth by all means be inſtructed by 
foreign maſters, and taught to dance and play. 
This method of education was ſo contrary to 
my genius, formed for much nobler entertain- 
ments, that it did not ſucceed at all. 


I FELL next into the hands of a very 
different ſet. They were ſo exceflively 
as not only to deſpoil me of the foreign fop- 
peries, the paint and the patches that I had 
been tricked out with by my laſt misjudging 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent 
ornament I had from my infancy been uſed 
to gather in the fields and gardens; nay they 
blacked my face, and covered me all over 
with a habit of mourning, and that too very 
coarſe and aukward. I was now obliged to 

ſpend 
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ſpend my whole life in hearing ſermons ; noe 


ſion. 


In this melancholy diſguiſe I became x 
perſect bugbear to all children and young 
folks. Wherever I came there was a general 
huſh, an immediate ſtop to all pleaſantneſs of 
look or diſcourſe ; and not being permitted to 
talk with them in my own language at that 
time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe 
tedious hours of yawning, that having tranſ. 
mitted it to their children, I cannot now be 
heard, though 'tis long fince I have recovered 
my natural form, and pleaſing tone of voice. 
Would they but receive my viſits kindly, and 
liſten to what I could tell them let me ſay it 
without vanity—how charming a companion 
ſhould I be! to every one could I talk on the 
With the great and ambitious, I would dif- 
courſe of honours and advancements, of dif- 
tinctions to which the whole world ſhould be 
witneſs, of unenvied dignities and durable 
preferments. To the rich I would tell of 
inexhauſtible treaſures, and the ſure method 
to attain them. I would teach them to put 

ſtruct 


permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon any occa» 
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_—— how to ſecure 
improve it to the higheſt degree. 

beauty ſhould learn of me 38 
Ls bloom. To the afllifted I 
— to 


As I dare promiſe myſelf 
the truth of Ms nn a 
bub bt many will ve deſrow of improving 
4 and that I may 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, i 
ſhort, how I wiſh to be received. — 


You muſt know I equally 
hate i 
nels and hurry. I would every 29 


| comed at a tolerably early hour with decent 


good-humour and gratitude. I muſt be at- 
linery : propriety of appearance, and perfect 


| neatneſs is all I require. I muſt at dinner be 


Wn nn 
the better for me. Some time I 


muſt have tete a tete with my kind entertain- 
ers, and the reft of my viſit ſhould be ſpent in 
able 
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able people, in ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall a. 


rally diftate, or in reading ſome few ſelefted 
out of thoſe numberleſs books that are dedica- 
ted to me, and go by my name. A name 
that, alas! as the world ſtands at preſent, 
makes them oftener thrown afide than taken 
up. As thoſe converſations and books ſhould 
be both well choſen, to give ſome advice on 
that head may poſſibly furniſh you with afu- 
ture paper, and any thing you ſhall offer on 
my behalf will be of great ſervice to, 

Good Mr RamBLiEr, 

Your Faithful Friend and Servant, SUNDAY. 


Nuns. 31. TutsDAY, Fuly 3, 1750. 
Non ego mendoſos auſim defendere mares, ' 


HOUGH the fallibility of man's reaſon, 
and the narrowneſs of his knowledge, 
are very generally and liberally confeſſed, yet 
if an enquiry be made into the conduct of 
thoſe who fo willingly admit the weakneſs of 
human nature, there will appear ſome reaſon 
for imagining that this acknowledgment is 
not altogether ſincere, at leaſt, that moſt make 
it with a tacit reſerve in favour of themſelves, 
and that with whatever eaſe they give up the 
claims 
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ire their neighbours, they are deficous - 
| ef being thought exempt from faults in their 
own conduct, and from error in their opinions. 


Tux certain and obſtinate oppoſition, which 
we may obſcrve made to confutation, however 
dear, and to reproof however tender, is an 
vilege is thought to be attacked ; for az no 
| man can loſe what he neither poſſeſſes, nor 

imagines himſelf to poſleſs, nor be defrauded 
of that to which he has no right, it is reaſon 
_ { able to ſuppoſe that thoſe who break out in. 
to fury at the firſt attacks of contradiftion, or 
the flighteft touches of cenſure, ſince they 
apparently conclude themſelves injured, muſt 

fancy their honour impaired, ſome antient im- 
' munity violated, or ſome natural prerogative 2 
”" —— Aqgaaragſt fray if they thought 
themſelves liable to miſtake, could not be con- 
ſidered by them as either ſhameful or wonder- 
ful, and they would not furely receive with fo 
much emotion intelligence which only inform- 
ed them of that which they knew before, nor 
ſtruggle with ſo much carneftne(s againſt an 
attack that deprived them of nothing to which 
they held themſelves entitled. 
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| gion that may bring upon them the diſgrace 


of being wrong. 


I HAvE heard of men that, having advanced 
ſome erroneous doctrines in philoſophy, have 


| 'refuledd to ſee the experiments by which they 


were confuted : and the obſervation of every 


duſtry ſubterfuges and evaſions are ſought to 
decline the preſſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, 


how often the antagoniſt is wilfully miſrepre- 
ſented, and in how much perplexity the cleareſt 
politions are involved by thoſe whom they 
happen to obſtruct in the extenſion or propa- 
gation of a pleaſing hypotheſis. 


Or all mortals none ſeem to have been more 


* infefted with this ſpecies of vanity, than the 


race of writers, whoſe reputation arifing 
a very delicate ſenſibility of any violence at- 
tempted on their literary honour. It is not 
unpleaſing to remark with what ſolicitude men 
of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to 
palliate abſurdities and reconcile contradictions, 
only to obviate criticiſms to which all human 
performances muſt ever be expoſed, and from 


Na hic h 


how often the ſtate of the queſtion is altered, 


wa, 


* * 
- 
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which they can never ſuffer, but when they 


teach the world by a vain and ridiculous impe- 
tience to think them of importance. 


" Davpaen, whoſe warmth of fancy, and 
S 
| expoſed to ridicule for having ſaid in one of 
an 
That no man could at once follow and be fol- 


lowed was, it may be thought, too plain to 


FaTsx, to which in the former part of th, 
verſe he had annexed the idea of FoxTuxs, 
and in the latter that of Dear ; ſo that the 
ſenſe only was, though perfned by Dran, 
1 will not refign myſelf to deſpair, but will follow 
Fon run, end de and ſuffer what is appointed. 
and DavDEen being determined not to give 
way to his critics, never confeſſed that he had 
been furpriſed by an ambiguity ; but finding 
juckily in Virgil an account of 2 man moving | 
in a circle, with this expreſſion, —— 
—— Here, fays be, is © Tn, 


1 
x1 
* 
- 
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« imitation of which L wrote the line 
« that my critics were pleaſed to condemn 
« as nonſenſe; not but I may ſometimes write 
« nonſenſe, though they have not the fortune 


« to find it. 


Evan v one fees the folly of ſuch mean 
doublings to eſcape the perſuit of criticiſm ; 
nor is there a ſingle reader of this poet, who 
had he ſhewn conſciouſneſs enough of his «wn 
ſuperiority to ſet ſuch cavils at deſiance, and 
owned that he fometimes ſlipped into errors by 
tude of his ideas. | 


1 3 
covers itſelf only in little things, which may 
be right or wrong without any influence on the 
virtue or happineſs of mankind. We may, 
with very little inquietude, fee a man perſiſt 
ina project, which he has found to be ĩmprac- 
| kcable, live in an inconvenient houſe becauſe 

it was contrived by bimſelf, or wear a coat 
of a particular cut, in hopes by perſeverance 
d bring it into faſhion. Theſe are indeed 
——_—— 

3 


3 * — 


ever wild or ridiculous, can very little af- 


quently operates upon more important objects, 
aud inclines men not only to vindicate their 

errors, but their vices ; to perſiit in practices 
they ſhould ſeem to feel reproaches, or be 
made wiſer by the advice of others; or to 
fearch for ſophiſms tending to the confuſion 
of all principles, and the evacuation of all du- 
ties, that they may not appear to act what 
they are not able to defend. 


LzT every man, who finds vanity fo far 
predominant, as to betray him to the danger of 
this laſt degree of corruption, pauſe a moment 
to confider what will be the conſequences of the 
plea which he is about to offer for a practice to 
which he knows himſelf not led at firſt by rea- 
fon, but to which he was impelled by the vio- 
lence of defire, ſurprized by the ſuddenneſs of 
paſſion, or ſeduced by the foft approaches of 
temptation, and by imperceptible gradations 


of guilt. Let him confider what he is going 
to commit by forcing his underſtanding to a- 
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at appetites, wich it is its chief 
to hinder and reform. 


Tus cauſe of virtue requires ſo little artt, 

And it, and good and evil, when they have 
teen once ſhewn, are ſo eaſily diftinguithed, 
that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom gain proſelytes to 
ir party, nor have their fallacies power to 
} direives any butthoſe whoſe defires have cloud- 

& their diſcernment. 9 
culties thus employed can perſorm is, to per- 
ſhade the hearers that the man is Hopeleſs whom 
they enly thought vitious, that cortuption has 
plied from his manners to his principles, that 
af endeavours for his recovery are without 
poſþet of ſucceſs, and that nothing remains 
bat tw avoid him as infeftivus, or hunt him 
down as deſtructive. 


Bur if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe on 
his audience by partial repreſentations of con- 
ſequences, intricate deductions of remote Cau- 
- fes, or perplexed combinations of ideas, which 
taving various relations appear different ag 
viewed on different fides ; that he may fome- 
gmes puzzle the weak and well-meaning, 
and now and then feduce, by the admiration 


of his adilities, a young mind „ 
NA 


4 
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yet what muſt be the event of ſuch a tri 1 
A man cannot ſpend all this life in froliek : 
age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude will bring fome 
hours of ſerious conſideration, and it will then 
afford no comfort to think, that he has extend- 
ed the dominion of vice, that he has loaded 
never kpow the extent of his own wi 
or make reparation for the miſchicf that he 
has cauſed. There is not perhaps in all the 
ſtories of ideal anguiſh, a thought more pain- 
ful, than the conſciouſneſs of having propaga 
ted corruption by vitiating principles, of ha- 
ving not only drawn others from the paths of 
ſhould return, of having blinded them to eve- 
ry beauty but the paint of pleaſure, and deaf- 
ened them to every call but the alluring voice 
of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 


Taz is yet another danger in this prac- 
tice: men who cannot deceive others, are ve- 
ry often ſucceſsful in deceiving themſelves ; 
fon is entangled, and repeat their poſitions till 
they are credited by themſelves ; by often con- 

| tendipg 
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tending they grow fincere in the cauſe, and by 
long wiſhing for demonſtrative arguments 
they at laſt bring themſclyes to fancy that they 
have found them. They are then at the utter- 
moſt verge of wickedneſs, and may die with- 
out having that light rekindled in their minds» | 


Tun men who can be charged with feweſt 
filings, either with reſpect to abilities or vir- 
me, are generally moſt ready to allow them 3 
for not to dwell on things of folemn and awe 
ful confiderativn, the humility of confeſſors, 
the teazs of faints, and the dying terrors of 
perſons eminent for piety and innocence, it is 
well known that Cæſar wrote an account of 
* the errors committed by him in his wars of 
Gaul, and that Hippocrates a name perhaps in 
rational eſtimation greater than Caſar a, warned 
poſterity againſt a miſtake into which he had 
fallen. Ss mach, ſays Celſus, does the open and 
artleſs confeſſton of an error became a man conſci- 
aus that he has enough remaining ta ſupport his 
character. 


As all error is meanneſs, it is incumbent on 
every man who: conſults his own dignity, to 
Ng retract 


_ * * 


fearing any cenſure fo much as that of his 


ſhould be repaired, it is the duty of him who 
W ſeduced others by bad praftices, or falſe 
notions, to endeavour that ſuch as have adopt 
ed his errors ſhould know his retraction, and 
that thoſe who have learned vice by his exam- 
ple, ſhould by his example be taught amend- 
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large a part of humah life paſſes in a ſtate 
contrary to our natural defires, that one 
_ of the principal topics of moral inftruQion is 


the art of. bearing calamities. Aud ſuch is the 


certainty of evil, that it is the duty of every 
man to furniſh his mind with thoſe principles 
that may enable him to act under it with de- 


96938 — 


Tu fea of antient philoſophers, that 
doaſted to have carried this neceſſary ſcience to 
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duet it x» ſoon 2s he diſcover it, Walke 


ewn mind. As Juſtice requires that all injuries 


the 


on a Foy * — 
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the higheſt perfection, were the floixs, or 
ws pretended to an exemption from the ſen- 
ſdilities of unenlightened mortals, and who 
grockimed themſelves exalted, by the doc- 
wines of: their ſe&, above the reach of thoſe 
miſeries, which embiger life to the reſt of the 
ty, loſs of friends, exile, and violent death, 
from the catalogue of evils; and pad, in 
their havghty ſtile, a kind of irreverſible de- 
cre, by which they forbad them to be-count- 
dy longer among the objects of terror ar 
anxiety, or to give any diſturbance to the tran- 
quillity of a wiſe man. 


verſally obferved, for though one of the more 
rmholute, when he was by a violent 
diſeaſe cried out, that let pain him to 
its utmoſt power, it ſhould never force him to 
retract the doctrines of his ſet, or to conſider 


it 2s other than indifferent and neutral; yet all 


had not ſtubbornneſi to hold out againſt their 
ſenſes : for one of Zens pupils is recorded to 
have confeſſed in the anguiſh of the gout, that 
be now found pain to be an evil. 
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requiſite how it may be born, and therefore 


when they endeavour to arm their followers 
ith arguments againſt it, they may be thought 
inconkftencies are to be expected from the 
to grow eminent by fingularity, and employ 
their ſtrength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppo- 


ite to nature. 


Tu controverſy about the reality of exter- 
nal evils is now at an end. That life has ma- 
ny miſeries, and that thoſe miſeries are, ſome- 
times at leaft, equal to all the powers of ferti- 
tude which can be raiſed againſt them, is now 
vniverſally confeſſed ; and therefore it is uſeful 
to conſider not only how we may eſcape them, 
but by what means thoſe which either the ac- 
cidents of affairs, or the infirmities of nature 
muſt bring upon us, may be mitigated and 
kghtened ; and how we may make thoſe hours 
eis wretched, which the condition of our pre» 
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miferies is not radical, but 
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. | wholly are uſcleſs and vain: 

23 the choice is 2 
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Tun great” which heaven 
remedy whi | 
we can in ” — 
2 art mere prere w. — 
— ha ſhall ſuffer only the natural : 
— of an evil, rant art 
acrimony, or prolonging its effect. | 


r 
n in any calamity 
— Bs 
Row they are wy as 4 
Ather to —_—_= 
hate and deſpiſe than to pity and afift 
us. 


us, by ourſelves, it is obſerved by an antient 
poet, that patience is eminently our duty, finee 
no one ſhould be angry at Reling thar * 
he has deſerved. 


Ea & moi quoi pre fo 


dum off. 
Ahd, ſurely, if we are not ee 


have contributed to our own fulſerings, if 


| puniſhment fall upon innocence, or diſappoint- 
ment happens to induſtry and prudence, pe- 
tiooce, whether more neceffiry or nor, is much 
eaſier, ſince our pain is then without aggrave- 
tion, and we have not the bitterneſs of remorſe 
„ | 


Iv Ute evils which are allotted to us by 
providence, ſuch as deformity, privatiom of 
any of We ſenſes, or old age, it is always wo 
be remenibred that impatience can have no 
preſent effect, but to deprive us of the eonſo- 
tions which our condition admits, by driving 
away from us thoſe by whoſe converſation or 
advice we might be amuſed or helped ; and 

5 regard to futurity it is yet leſs to be 
„ fince, without lefſening the pain, it 
erf ue oye of hat reward, 2 

whom 
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= whom it is indifted will confer ugen them 
3 that bear it well. 


In all evils which admit a remedy, impati- 
ence is to be avoided, berauſe it waſtes thac 
time and attention in complaints, that, if pro- 
renne, among the acknowledgements which 
he uſed to pay in converſation to the memory 
of thoſe by we he had been inſtruſted in the 
art of war, mentioned one with honour, who 
taught him not to ſpend his time in regretting 
any miſtake which he had made, but te fer 
himfelf immediately and vigorouſly to repair it. 


PATIENCE and ſubmiſſton are very careſul- 
by to be diſtinguiſhed from cowardice and in- 
dolence. We are not to repine, but we may 
hwfully firuggle; for the calamities of life, 
like the neceſſities of nature, are- calls to x- 
hour, and exerciſes of diligence. When we 
feel any preſſure of diſtreſs, we are not to con- 
clude that we can only obey the will of heaven 
by languiſhing under it, any more than when 
we perceive the pain of thirſt we are to ima- 
gine that water is prohibited. Of misfortune 
it never can be certainly known whether, as 
proceeding from the hand of Gop, it is an at 

of 
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of firour, or of puniſhment : but fince all © 


the ordinary diſpenſatious of providence are to 


| be Interpreted according to the general ana- 

logy of things, we may conclude, that we 
have a right to remove one inconvenience as 
well as another ; that we are only to take care 
Jeſt we purchaſe caſe with guilt ; and that ous 
maker's purpoſe, whether of reward or ſeveri- 
ty, will be anſwered by the hbours which he 


lays us under the neceſſity of performing, 
Tims duty is not more difficult in any 


tate, than in diſeaſes intenſely painful, which 


may indeed admit of ſuch exacerbations 28 
feem to ſtrain the powers of life to their ut- 
moſt ſtretch, and leave very little of the atten- 
tion vacant to precept or reproof. In this 
ſtate the nature of man requires ſome indul. 
gence, and every extravagance but impiety 
may be eaſily forgiven him. Yet, leſt we 
ſhould think ourſelves too ſoon entitled to the 
. mournful privileges of irreſiſtible miſery, it 
is proper to reflect that the utmoſt anguiſh 
which human wit can contrive, or human 
cy ; and that if the pains of diſcaſe be, as I 
believe they are, ſometimes greater than thoſe 
of artificial torture, they are therefore in their 
own 
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own nature ſhorter, the vital frame is quickly 
desen, the union between foul and body is 
for a time ſuſpended, and we ſoon ceaſe to feel 
eur maladies when they once become too vio- 
lent to be born. I think there is ſome reaſon 
are not ſo proportioned, that the one can bear 
| all which can be inſlicted on the other, whe- 
ther virtue cannot ſtand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a ſoul well principled will 
not be ſeparated ſooner than ſubdued. 


paſſions, ſuch as diminution of fortune, loſs 
of friends, or declenſion of character, the 
chief danger of impatience is upon the firſt at- 
ved, by which the blow may be broken. Of 
theſe the moſt general precept is, not to take 
pleaſure in any thing, of which it is not in 
our power to ſecure the poſſeſſion to ourſelves. 
— This counſel, when we conſider the enjoy- 
- ment of any terreſtrial advantage, as oppolite 
to a conftant and habitual folicitude for future 
felicity, is uadoubtedly juſt, and delivered by 


that authority which cannot be diſputed ; but 
in any other ſenſe, is it not like advice, not 
to walk left —— 


— 
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confidence, as well as to lofe them with fub- 
miſfion, and to hope for the continuance of 
voluptuouſnefs, as for the reſtitution of that 


which we lofe without defpondency or mur- 


guiſh of impatience, muſt ariſe from the fre- 
quent reflection on the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the Gon of nature, in whoſe hands ae 
riches and poverty, honour and diſgrace, plea- 
fare and pain, and life and death. A fertled 


convidtion of the tendency of every thing s 


our good, and of the poſſibility of turning 
iſe 8 into h - 5 by ö 10 in the I 

will inclihe us to bleſs the name of 
Lord, whether he gives or takes away. 


Nun. 
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left our eyes ſhould light upon deformity ® It | 
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Ovid. 


the early ages of the world, as is' well 
known to thoſe who are verſed in anti- 

— when innocence was yet un- 
3 tainted, and funplicity unadulterated, man- 
kind was happy in the enjoyment of continual 
pleaſure, and conſtant plenty, under the pro- 
nition of REST ; a gentle divinity,who requi- 
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there was more than enough for all, was de- * 


. firous of appropriating part to himſelf. Then 


entered violence and fraud, and theft and ra- 
the world, and brought with them a new 
flandard of wealth; for men, who till then 
thought themſelves rich when they wanted no- 
thing, now rated their demands, not by the 
calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; 
and began to conſider themſelves as poor when 
they beheld their own poſſeſſions exceeded by 
thoſe of their neighbours. Now only one 
eould be happy, becauſe only one could have 
moſt, and that one was always in danger, leſt 
the ſame arts by which he had ſupplanted others 
ſhould be practiſed upon himſelf. 


AnM1DsT the prevalence of this corruptiony 
the ſtate of the carth was changed ; the year 
was divided into ſeaſons ; part of the ground 
became barren, and the reſt yielded only ber- 
ries, acorns, and herbs. The fummer and 
autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inclegant 
ſufficiency, but winter was without any relief; 
Famine, with a thouſand diſeaſes, which the 
inclemency of the air invited into the upper 
regions, made havock among men, and there 
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W appeared to be danger left they ſhould be de- 
Brel before they were reformed. 


To oppoſe the devaſtations of Faun, 
who ſcattered the ground every where with 
carcaſes, Lanourt came down upon earth. 
Lanour bs the fon of Naczss rv, the 
nurſeling of Hor, and the pupil of Aur 

he had the ſtrength of his mother, the ſpirit 
his nurſe, and the dexterity of his governeſy. 
fwarthy with the fun ; he had the implements 
| ef huſbandry in one hand, with which he turn- 
ed up the earth; in the other he had the tools 
of architecture, and raiſed walls and towers at 
his pleaſure. He called out, with a reugh 
voice, « Mortals! fee here the power to whom 
« you are conſigned, and from whom you 
« zre to hope for all your pleaſures, and all 
your ſafety. You have long knguiſhed un- 
« der the dominion of ResT, an impotent and 
« deceitful goddeſs, who can neither protect 
© nor relieve you, but reſigns you to the firſt 
« attacks of either PAum or Dis As, and 
_ < ſuffers her ſhades to be invaded by every 


« enemy, and deſtroyed by every accident.” 


Aan thereforeto the call of Lazovun, 
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re 
vcxy bour aew acquiſitions to their conqueſis, 
and faw Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his 
dominions ; till at aft, amidf their jollity and 
triumphs, they were depreſſed and amazed by 
the approach of LAST Un, who was known 
by her funk eyes, and dejected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groaning : 
at every grean the hearts of all thaſe that be- 
end, their hands ſhook, and the inſtruments 
of labour fell from their graſp. 


SHockeD with this horrid phantom they 


and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
 {} remaining part of their lives. ResT had not 
to atone for their former deſertion, invited her 
to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions which 
LaBour had procured them. 


Rxs r therefore took leave of the groves and 
vallies, 


md flumbered away the winter upon beds of 
down, and the fummer in artificial gf 


indeed always ſomething wanting to complete 
her felicity, and the could never lull her re- 


eroul, for ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with 
Luxvuny, though ſhe always looked upon her 
as a falſe friend, by whom her influence was 
in reality deſtroyed, while it ſeemed to be pro- 
mqted. 


Tus two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned 
for ſome time without vifible diſagreement, till 


at laſt Luxuzy betrayed her charge, and let 


in Dres As to ſeize upon her worſhippers. 
Rasr then flew away, and left the place to 
the uſurpers; who employed all their arts to 
fortify themſclves in their poſſeſſion, and to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of each other. 


ſome places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Dis- 
EASE ; but had her reſidence invaded bya 
more 
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vallies, which the had hitherto inhabited, and ? 
entered into palaces, repoſed berſelf in alcoves, 


Nasr had not always the fame enemy: in | 
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nar danger without, when every flower was in 
bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, 
SaTizTY would enter with a languiſhing and 
repining clook, and throw herſelf upon the 
couch placed and adorned for the accommo- 
en of Rxsr. No ſooner was the ſeated 
than a general gloom ſpread itſelf on every fide, 
the groves immediately loſt their verdure, and 
their inhabitants deſiſted from their melody, 
the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers con- 
tated their leaves and ſhut up their odours. 
Nothing was ſeen on every fide but multitudes 
wandering about they knew not whither, in 
queſt they knew not of what; no voice was 


had but of complaints that mentioned no 
pain, and murmurs that could tell of no mi- 
fortune. 


fallowers again began to treat her with con- 
tempt ; ſome of them united themſelves more 
dofely to Luxuzy, who promiſed by her arts 
to drive SATIETY away, and others, that 
were more wiſe or had more fortitude, went 
back again Lassen, by whom they were 
RF... . O0 — 
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indeed protected from SA TiIT v, but deli. 


vered up in time to Lassr1Tupe, and _ 
by her tothe bowers of Rxsr. 


| Tuus Rasr and Lanoun equally percein. 
ed their reign of ſhort duration and uncertain 
tenure, and their empire liable to inrodes 
from thoſe who were alike enemies to boch. 


always carried away as an offering to RES, and 
Resr found her votaries in every exigence 
flying from her to beg help of Lanoun. 
They, therefore, at laſt determined upon an 
interview, in which they agreed to divide the 
world between them, and govern it alternate” 
ly, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and pro» 
miſed to guard the frontiers of each other, fo 
that, whenever hoſtilities were attempted, 
SaT1ETY ſhould be intercepted by Lanovn, 
and Lass1ruDdE expelled by REST. Thw 
the antient quarrel was appeaſed, and as ha- | 
tred isoften ſucceeded by its contrary, Rr 

afterwards became pregnant by Lanoun, 
and was delivered of HAL TR, a benevolent 
„ goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of her 
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| parents, and contributed to the regular viciſſ - 

tudes of their reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to 
thoſe only who ſhared their lives in juſt propo! . 
tions between REST and Lanour. 
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na vx been cenſured for having hitherto de 
dicated fo few of my ſpeculations to the la- 
dies; and indeed the moralift, whoſe inſtructi- 
ons are accommodated only to one half of the 
human ſpecies, muſt be confeſſed not ſuffici- 
ently to have extended his views. Yetit is to 
be conſidered, that maſculine duties afford 
more room for counſels and obſervations, .as 
they are leſs uniform, and connected with 
things more ſubject to viciſſitude and accident; 
we therefore find that in philoſophical diſcour- 
les which teach by precept, or hiftorical nar- 
ratives that inſtruct by example, the peculiar 
{ virtuesor faults of women fill but a ſmall part; 
perhaps generally too ſmall, for ſo much of our 
_— ns is toi heads, and their 
. | O2 _ influ-- 
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influence is ſo great upon our earlieſt yen 
that the univerſal intereſt of the world" wt 
quires them to be well inſtructed in their pro. 
Vince; nor can it be thought proper that the 
qualities by which fo much pain or pleaſure 


W 2W gran, Rents be leſt to the ly 
of chance. 


I nave, therefore, willingly given a place 
in my paper to a letter, which perhaps may 
bition is to pleaſe, as it ſhews how 


endeavours at diftintiou. 
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his lineage. I withſtood for ſome time the 


folicitations and remonſtrances of => 
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und uncles, but at laſt was perſuaded to viſe 
Ae an heireſs, whoſe land kes contiguous to 


ion for each other, all thoſe on both fide 
| who had no intereſt in hindering our union, 


any opportunity 


without my own conſent, and having happen- 
ed to pick up an opinion, which to many of 
my relations ſeemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unhappy with a large eſtate, 
determined to obtain a nearer knowledge of 
the perſon with whom I was to paſs theremain- 
der of my time. To protract the court- 
ſhip was by no means difficult, for Anthea had 
2 wonderful facility of evading queſtions 
which I ſeldom repeated, and of barring ap- 
to preſs. 


Tuvs the time paſſed away in viſits and 
civilities, without any ardent profeſſions of 
love, or formal offers of ſettlements. I oſtea 
attended her to publick places, in which, as is 
well known, all behaviour is ſo much regulatetl 
22 O3 by 
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by cuſtom, that very little inſight can be gain 
ed into the private character, and thereface ] * 
was not yet able to inform myſelf of her hw. * 


Ar haſt I ventured to propoſe to her © 
make one of a ſmall party, and ſpend a day 
in viewing a feat and gardens a few miles dif- 
tant; and having, upon her compliance, col- 
lected the reſt of the company, I brought, at the 
hour, a coach which I had borrowed from an 
acquaintance, having delayed to buy one my- 
felf, till I ſhould have an opportunity of ta- 
king the lady's opinion for whoſe uſe it was 
intended. Authea came down, but as ſhe was 
going to ſtep into the coach, ſtarted back with 
great appearance of terror, and told us that 
ſhe durſt not enter, for the ſhocking colour of 
the lining had ſo much the air of the moum- 
ing coach, in which ſhe followed her aum: 
funeral three years before, that ſhe ſhould ne- 
ver have her poor dear aunt out of her head. 


Ixus that it was not for lovers toargue 
with their miſtreſſes; I therefore ſent back 
the coach, and got another more gay. Into 
this we all entered, the coachman began to 
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of what we ſhould fee, 
upon a ſmall inclination of the carriage, Au- 
thes ſcreamed out, that we were overthrown. 
We were obliged to fix all our attention upon 
her, which ſhe took care to keep up by renew- 
ing her outcries, at every corner where we had 
occaſion to turn : at intervals ſhe entertained. 
us with fretful complaints of the uneaſineſi 
of the coach, and obliged me to call ſeveral 
times on the coachman to take care and drive 
ed to pleaſe us, and therefore moved very 
flowly, till Anthea found out that this pace 
would only keep us longer on the ſtones, and 
ſpeed. He whipped his horſes, the coach jolted 
again, and Anthea very complaiſantly told us 
. 
our company. 


Ar laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and 
began to think our difficulties at an end, when, 
ona ſudden, Azthea faw a brook before us, 

which ſhe could not venture to paſs. We 
were, therefore, obliged to alight, that we 
might walk over the bridge ; but when we 
came to it, we found it fo narrow, that fr- 
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+ . cantent, after long conſultation, to call the 
coach back, and with innumerable precauti. * 
Em renee 


| Ir was neceffary, * wat 
our pace,and directions were accordingly given 
to the coachman, when Anthea informed us, 
that it was coinmon for the axle to catch fire 
with a quick motion, and begged of me to 
look out every minute, left we ſhould all be 
confumed. I was forced to obey, and give 
her from time to time the moſt ſolemn declara- 
tions that all was fafe, and that I hoped we 
either by fire or water. 


Trvs we paſſed on, over ways ſoft and 
hard, with more or with leſs ſpeed, but al- 
ways with new viciſfitudes of anxiety. If the 
ground was hard, we were jolted, if ſoſt, we 
were ſinking, If we went faſt, we ſhould 
be overturned, if flowly, we ſhould never 
reach the place. At length ſhe ſaw ſomething 
which ſhe called a cloud, and began to conſfi- 
der that at that time of the year it frequently 
thundered. This ſeemed to be the capital ter- 
rour, for after that the coach was ſuffered i 
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move om; and no danger was thought too 
" dreadful to be encountered, provided ſhe 
could get into a houſe before the thunder. 


Taus our whole converſation paſſed in 
dangers, and cares, and fears, and conſolati- 
ons, and ſtories of ladies dragged in the mire, 
forced to ſpend all the night on a heath, 
drowned in rivers, or burnt with lightening ; 
and no ſooner had a hairbreadth eſcape fet us 
free from one calamity, but we were threat- 
ened with another. 


Ar length we reached the houſe where we 
intended to regale ourſelves, and I propoſed 
to Anthea the choice of a great number of 
for entertainment, happened to afford. She 
made ſome objeftion to every thing that was 
offered ; one thing ſhe hated at that time of 
the year, another ſhe could not bear fince ſhe 
had feen it ſpoiled at lady Feedwelf's table; 
another ſhe was ſure they could not dreſs at 
this houſe, and another ſhe could not touch 
without French fauce. At laſt ſhe fixed her 


in the houſe. It was however procured with 
great expedition, and when it came to the ta- 
ble 
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ble, the found that her fright had taken away 


ber flomach, which indeed ſhe thought no 
great loſs, for ſhe could never believe that any 
thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 


Faocs, as it fell out, there were none, but 
| when 
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ben we were within an acre of the 
dink his bell, which ſhe was certain was nd 
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W came back to the inn, and Anthea now 
diſcovered that there was no time to be loſt in 
returning, for the night would come upon us, 
and a thouſand misfortunes might happen in 
the dark. The horſes were immediately har- | 
could ſeduce her to ſtay ſo long was eager to 
ſet out. But we had now a new ſcene of ter- 
rour, every man we ſaw was a robber, and 
we were ordered ſometimes to drive hard left 
a traveller whom we ſaw behind ſhould over- 
take us, and ſometimes to ſtop, leſt we ſhould 
come up to him who was paſſing before us. 

| She alarmed many an honeſt man by begging 
dim to ſpare her life as he paſſed by the coach, 
who encreaſed her fright kindly ſtopping to 
ire whether they could affiſt us. At laſt 
we 


- 
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— home, and the told hercompany next 
Fo day what a pleatant ride the had been taking, | 


Irren, Sir, I ned not enquire of you 
what deduftions may be made from this nar- 
' ſociety of that woman, who miſtakes cowar- 
dice for elegance, and imagines all delicacy ta 
coakf in refuling to be pleaſed. = | 
— | Ian, &c. 


